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INTRODUCTION 



Over one year ago, the results of; Part I of this study 
were released* Most of the comments on the results of the 
report were extremely useful in planning this arid' any futuj^e 
segments* One comment, in particular, suggested that more 
detail be J)rovided in tlie evaluation of some of the channels 
^.of communication* Adopting this suggestion ^forced tWo changes 
to be made in the reseau^ch plans:, first, later portions of 
the report would h^ve to be delayed in order to collect the 
necessary information over a long period of time (preferably 
one year); ai^d second, that selected channels of communication 
be scrujtinized more closely than others* Both .of J^hese^ changes 
were adopted and thus. Part II of this !report will concentrate ^ 
on evaluating only a few highly relevant channels of communica-, 
tion* ^ Analysis of channels between faculty and administrators 
will be include4 in the third pai^t. of thiS .study in order to ' * 
more cliosely examine selected uniyer6ity»pablic channels* The 
reasons for this emphasis are: many af the faciilty-s^dministration 
channels are similar tS those used by students and faculty^ 
.(committee meeti'ngs, advisory counci,ls> faculty ^meetings, open ^ 
doors, secretaries, ^etc^*) and studeni^s and administrators, the 
topic ^f Part I of this' report; secondly and more importantly^ 
university-public channels are extr^emely, vital to th'6 interests * 
of all members of the greater .university community, especially 
those 'Which Influence J;he vital economic pursuits of a public- 
supported institution* * ' ^ 

^ ^ »• > , * 

The format of the report will be similar -to that used in 
Part I: description of existing chfouiels, evaluation of . 
selected channels, and recofflme]^datioh8 for improving communica- 
tion^ Part XJI vhlch will also examine Btud&nt', fapulty and 
administration channels individually, will be released! oit or 
about August, .1973. . ' 

Copies of this or any^part of the report may be obtained 
by writing directly to the nuthor* Once again I would llktf 
to thank the students, faculty, administrators ^d'.fflember's of 
the New Xexlco public who coc^rated In the interviews and 
surveys which contributed to/bhe. results of, this study* 
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University»Public .Channels 

D^uring faiost of the- at;addlnic year 19,71-2 the naiion^s 
campuses />weBte qUiet. Maxtyw^pokes&en for higher ^'edjic>tion ^ . 
*, claimed tha^ campus'unrest was a thing of the'^pastv * Indeed., 
• .with the advent of the 18 year old vote which -gave 25 million 
Souths Mpolitical powfer,»l with the increiased knowledge and 
ability to exploit -the J S 17 billion consumer market Texisting ' \ 
among 18-25 year old* youths) which 'resulted in.^J* economic * 
pov^er," and with the winding dowii of the VietnaA War, key 
issue* in previous riots, -much the impetus for campus 
unrjest was reduped. T?he educafdf- prophets v/ho. had.- .'predict ed ^ 
doom for the university wer^' apparently v/rong* One spokesman ^ 
' for ^higher education was more.,cautiousf In NcJvembei* of 1971f 
M. Brewgter Smith, Vice-Chdhcelor of the University of ; ■ 
Californ$a*.Santa Cruz C^nd -former, membe^ of • th^^'Linowitz 
CoMhittee on Campus Tensions), predicted tljat ;th& campuses 
v/ere potentially just as volatile as th^. were the previous 
two years* >He w^ned that it was too eayly in. the year for/ 
unrest and that gi-vefi trhfi ri^t issue, the ingredients i^ere ^ 
still present pn most camixuses for m^idor disturbances* In 
April, 1972 Brewster ' Smith proved correct. 

The -recent esc^ation of the.Vietnaji V/ar resulted in the 
highest level 'of c^pus protest since the 1^70 Cambodian 
invasion* Bven though the ilitehsity of the demonstrations 
was not' is high in 1972 as in 1970,* the' ChroniclVpf H^igher ; 
Education report%4, ''students^ on 80 campuses boycott^ed classes , 
/ during a one-day national .jetudent strike April- 21 • ' CJn Jat 
/least 90 other campuses there were war protests, according . 
to the National Studenj^ Association, which called for €he . 
strike^/« ' . / ' ^ ; . 

The level of campus^ unz^est se^ms to directly correXased 
, to two events': the Vietnam- War (which usually precedes the / 
Unrest) and negative. pub^c attitudes toward: universities* 
Cwhich usually follows the unrest) ♦ It is this la^^ter factor— 
publiQ attitudes toward ^th'e imlyersity whici we. are primarily 
concerned with at this jbimeV 'lAnowitz (1970) pointed out the 
relation between unrest And public cond^ftoAtion of^^iniv^rsities,' 
''widespread disruptidn on the nati^on*'s campuses' had 'angered 
the American public*) As diss^tisfacMon grew, so did the 
specter of piUnitive measures: reduced ^financial supports, - 
restrictive legislation and harsh laws for handling even 
peaceful demonstrators, and political intervention ftn' the « 
affairs. of educational institutions* 

^ * It is eai^ to see how IMpo^tiuit publiil^ attitudes are to' 
the futCire survival of Ameridan ^universities* It is also * 
' easy to see how, % with' massive press, and* televli^bn coverage, * - 



public attitudes can be formed after watching ^five minutes 
of demonstrations— wjUthput leaving the living rooji. Bittner 
et.al. CI97I) have »repor ted that »'Amtocan colleges and 
universities have received Considerable exposure in- the mass" 
media during the past few years./ Much of this exposure has 
been limited to broadcast and .mewsj^per- coverage of 8tud*»nt ^ 
demonstrations and caarpusAi^irest-^coirerage whfch ^a. few angry 
>admihi^tratior6 have labeled distorted,^ biased, and' nori- 
representativ^," One college presideril? expressed hi^ feelings 
of dissatisfaction with the- manner in whieh*the pr^s arbi- 
trarily i^eljtort sensational, stories about riot-s,' but delete 
stories about -positi.ve university accomplishments, ?*itHs 
•understandable that the press feels compelled to cover 
^pontr(>ver8ial\Btor^es,on the campus, many of them involving • 
buipiiing^.issues of the day^ in our society. However, it 'is 
difficult to "understand and abide the press' refusal to ^ve' 
adequate .and igdnstructive coverage -of the positive"' achieve- 
ments of higher educational programs of teaching,, research, 
aad pubUc service." (in Bittneri 1971) . * ' * ' • . 

The Scrantton Report (1970) wajfns of greater doom if the 
|Bchi8pi between students and tj^e community is. 'not-.braached, 
▼•'Less and less do students and vthe* larger community see^ to 
understand or resp&ct the viewpoint and motivations of the 
other. If this trend eoirtinue^. If this crisis of under- 
. standing endures, the very j&urvival o^ the nation will bte 
threatened.". Recen^; ra^ea^c^^^by Lewis, (1971)/- illustrates 
the 'publlo<p reacWjoas^o, the use of obscenity during student 
demonstrations, "TBe' sfimple of the Denver- Me tropolitfan Area . 
reacted extremely negatively toward the use of obsp«ntty In 
college demQnst rations. Shis negative reaction was. even 



stronger than the reac.^on to oljicen4^' generrallyi These i^N,.^ 
results Imply that .negative feelings'' towards college s'tudenwp^ 
juslng bb8cei4t2^ in demonstrations are ampng the strongest , ^ 
held by,, the general populailofi, and agree nith ^hyelHarris 
Tpoll finding that coll'ege demcmstratorc arpnnoib generally 
detested^ than prostitutes » atlleista «md homysexual^." 

p Recognizing that the public's' dttitude toward the 
university has net been jtoeltlv* refcently,- riany universities 
are seeking ways to clc^e .tire ^'comafttiolcatlon gap"* between 
them an<l the /Community. Fo^^ TQur Infor«atlon\ Cl970) teports 
several university attempts to imp:rov»' commwiLoatlox^wbetween - 
themselves and their public: "Kansas State University is . 
iftannlpg a Parents Seinlnar which will involve el^t oi^e to . 
t«6-hourv sessions In six Kansas cities. . .Thd programfiT will 
sferve. to Jtiring papents together with studeaits, faculty, 
admlnlstrajbors and other university persdne to discuss issues 
pertinent tp university life and educat^a* . .The university 
of Arkansas "has set up meetings across, tne sta^e to "bring* 
Increased knowledge al»out thft state "university to Its aon^-v 
stituents. . .The University lof Soutk Choline has prepared 
a printed booklet with ansneM to frequefttly^-asked questionWi 



This university hfs also set up a group called University 
Associates which meets with the university "adihinistratidn on 
a periodic' basia. The group's^ primary task .is to .soojthe -the 
rumor mill* The 'membersh(ip of approximately ifOO includes 
both ^alumni and non-alxuMii supporters of the university* 
Xn another communication effort i Chancellor £• Laurence ; 
' Chalmers of the- JlJniverfity of ^Kansas traveled approximately 
5 > 000 miles throughout ^Kjansas this supner, speaking' to alumni, 
pflLrent8,/and prosEecta.ve studerit^* • »• 

It is apparent that as long as sl^udent unrest is,]^resent 
on campuses that the puljlic's/attitnde Mti.ll be more negative 
ttfward ^imiversiti-es* than positive* it is also ^parent t'hat 
universities must-, combat this negative effect by' utili2rf.ng: . , 
) innovative comidunication ^edii^ devices arid techniques This 
Ncsectiop of the report 'will df^crib;? ana evaluate .the Univer^it, 
. >of 'N.ew Mexico's A^tempts^ to , combat. the "communieation gap^^ 
bfetween itself and itSvcopamiity. • ' ^ 



Desc^riptlon of Existing Channels between UNM and" its Public 
A. Speakers Bureau ' - ' * 



T^e speakers burfeau at UNM was created on July 1970 
by the Public tnformation Office# Its purpose is to 
prpvlde UNM ataff and faculty \speakers for smy ^service, 
' civic > or: educational groiip^ in New Mexico (at .no cost to 
i the requesting ^rgaijization^ Titie ' bureau is managed by 
Jeain Botsl and hais pirepared f ^brochuije of 'the speakers, 
thpl,r, photographs*, ;and- the * topics they liave*to' offer* The 
brochure has bj6eii sent to clubs and drganizatiohs 'through- 
out the state. Topics' rang? ffom university issues to 
such^areajj^ aa drugs, faptily liJe^ hunting, coknunicatio^i 
problems/ recreation,, *ec,dnomic development, etc* 

Since its inception almost-\two /ears ago^ pver^two , 
hundred UNM faculty ?uad staff ha^vfe volunteered their \ 
serrficee; over 250 requests -baVe^ been ^filled (mostly *ln . 
' tiie» Albuquerque areja)# Fewer' than 50 speakers have been 
sent '^Qtitslde the city , limits to* date* Most frequent users 
of this'- serVicetrhave- been thet Rotary "Glub, 'Caravan .Cli;^b,L 
Optimist Club and Civitan Qlub. \ • ^ . .^^^ 

Feej$bacjs iias been averi^elniingly positive^and has 

-.b'lBen ^assessed by the oianager of the bureau by calling 
botb or'gaxdzation and spesScer immediately a^tep th^ speecdil 

, She personally listens to s'ever^ speech^ 'herself.* 
!^he' only limitation' possibly has beeir that ifhe];re 8uc|i a 

* ohanriel could 'te post valuable (outside of AlWquei^quey 
has been. where it- has been least used*. -This is probably 
because of two factors: faculty-^nd' 'staff member^ ajre 

-reluctant to. travel great • distances ( f dr .f refe-) ; arid i.. v 
organizations -outside of Albuqiierqu^do not h^vevthsfit; • ^ 
much contact' t informally or forma3,ls^ wi^th the UMlversity 
and thus may not think' of the speakers btTea,u when they 
desire a speakei^. . This last reason is uAfor^unat.e ij^cause 
it is' primsurLly to combat this re&ctio^' that the spe^ers 
bureau was fprped. ' . , ' ' ^ . ^ 

B. Public Information Office (KCO) 

The PIO has the rcfsponslbility for all infozmatipn ' 
releases from the university* • Under the direction of 
Jess Price i, a former journalist, they handle adl sports 
information, news releases and i^otos for al^'jnedia, . * 
local, state, regional and national <iholuding te].evi8ion' 
and radio) • • . - - . 

The FLO publishes the Campus News^^ faculty-staff ^ • 
newspaper) jiMch will -be discuss^ in the next section 
of this report .^^ It also has a 1^ minute weekly teletision 
sl^ow (oR:KllM£-Ty).».UNM Reports— and 2 five minute news ahd 



sports ^apes each morning on statQjride r^^dio stations. , 
Efforts are -aaade by. thd PIO t'o concentrate on' news that - 
involves both corimundtty and campus' pra^eajs which r-elate. 
tg -each other. Despite being JLimited to the medi"als ■ 
deteradnation of how- much tim# pi* -siace should be allowed 
for<a given story, betwe'en 80-96?6 of the, material prepared 
by th6'PI0,and sent to the media is used. The PIO also, 

.operates the 'Speakers Bujyeau, describted .kbove. " * ' 

■ . • • ^ ■ » 

C, Written Media ' -* . . '.' * 

. • "Z^' . ■ 

. As ii; any prganiaation., there are ample written media 
av^tilable f or' dieseminati&n to the community. Among 
these m^dia are: the President's' letter, a one-page • ~ 
letter ..published seyeral times a.yeair and sent to a list 
of UNM, '.'f riends and' supporters;" the UNM Bulletin,' • 
publi^shed. twelve times a. year and sent to selected reader q. 
(the Janufitry issue carries the President's AnnuaL Report) ; • 
various alumni public;ations (sent to alumni of- UNM) ; 
•graduatrfe %nd undergraduate csCtalogues Csent out upon 
request^; !*Ypur University," an information publication^ 
seht .to people inquiring. about the.Ainiversiiy. , ' ■ 

c 

Host o^f these written med^-are for public relations / ^ 
"purposes and are sent on request to most ci^izensS Their 
effe^^tiveness is questionable, *as is the effectiv.eness of . 
ajiy mWha^cal ftedlum of communication. They are probably 
necessary Wt should, not be emphasized as a •means- of 
improving external cdimiunication.*- 

D. ^ Student /Faculty. Admini p Wation Lobby * ^ 

•Actually, while the purposes of the three are generally 
similar— to promote the good o5 the university with the - 
State LeglTBlature— the three lobbies ustxally act inde.% 
pendent ly, promoting their own peregrial' selMhtei'estsi 
The student, lobby is composed of both imdergradnate- and- ' 
graduate students irtio .active!^ engage in lobbyinjrfpr 
•studeht -programs (better lib]|^y,;4aarriB.d-gtudent housing, 
etc. )> both during the actual le^slative session and when 
the l^slatlire is not in seseion. The latter activity 
is' aa ongoing yiSar-round venture, 2?equiring patiebcd and 
resources. One particularly successful lobby effort by , 
the students was to sponsor a cocktail party for the 
leglslatui^p (during the last- Awo fees^onsi^. The student^ 
lobby is currently heaied by Albert Chavez,' and is 
fl^^ced by both underfi^adjiate and graduate funds. x 

The faculty lobby is composed' of certain fadulty 
members designated by the Facility Policy Committee, and 
•their purpose is to- represent faculty li^terests to the 
leglslat^e. The^chlef lobbyist for the admlhlstratloh 

■ .•' -.-7- 




Jias been the Vice-President for Administratiiyn and • ^ 
Develoj^enr (although he is usually assisted. by the 
..President's former assistant, Ted M^grtines&X;. Faculty^ 
salaries was a ,priine issue lobbied for during 'the last 
session^ by the faculty, lobby; and the university budget, 
in gdneoral, usji^lly occupies much of. the acloinistratiton 
lobby's time* Wl^e if is impossible td demonstrate 
causation (except by interv;^wing-4all legislators), / • * 
one possible i^dex^to e^jaluate the success of the lobby- 
effort is to witness' the nature, of the legislation • . ^ 
passed by the state leg^lature which is llther favoz*able^ 
or unfavorable tcU'the university* Except fo* low^^adulty 
salaries UNH has scaped many .the legislative iHandates ^ 
issued by' otjier frtate legislatures: di.ct^ting. teaching 
loads^, impiemeniing and dictating curr^ula, limiting^.' 
faculty travel,! eliminating faculty ^raises, reducing 
university- budget's (below theit current levels) ,* etc • 

£• Legislative University Scudy Committee (LUSC) .: 

,Ln V^B the LUSQ was fotme^i to Investigate tlie 
University of N^W Mexico -afe a result <|of an i^icidWt \ 
involving A "dir!ty»' poem in an^ English cu.a:ss (by a teaching 
assistant) • - Sinbe the'"Lc)ve Lu8t Poem^'^ incident, the LUSC ' 
has remained }aa Ian Xd Hoc Legislative Committee, financed 
by a $5Q,yOO appropriatipn^ During the 1971-2 abedemi^ 
year, the- LJffSC/Sdfean ,a t^our of public university campuses, 
at --the .inv±tdti6n of student leaders,*. The- main purpos;6 . 
of the campus tour* was to establish a 'bettpr line of ^ 
communication bet*e^ji university , students In New Mextto 
and the State Legislature.* The committee lias heard a 
variety of stude5fe complaints about curridulum, parking,^ 
and inadequate library' f a^ili^ties. On all campuses it 
was weir received,* except ^tf or some minor opposition at 
UNM (thje Lobo editoVializpd llgainst the committee), 

The format 'for the-^oj«rember 5f l971>yisit of, the L0SC { 
on the UNM campus was als fd^lows: a ^two hour' meetings, 
with student leaders a tour of campus, lunch,^ an. open 
forpm in tlie student union building (for 2i hours in^ thd ,f 
afternoon), and a cocktail party in the late afternoon.' , 
(The following day^ some jnembers of the committee attended 
a.fdqtb^l game.) ©uring the open forum; apia^oximately 45 . 
people attended (mostly students), asking approximately 
twenty questions (on suc^ toplos, as:* libz*ary, day care, 
center, purpo'se of the LUSC, niurco tics, ^bachelor of business 
degrep:, ^etc.)V Only nine mMibers of the committ^^e showed . 
up {3dr*the meeting which laired Just ov4t one hour (even^ 
though it was scheduled f Q|r heUrs) . The meeting^ was 
covered by thel\local media (TV, newspaper and radio),, and 



after the' formal questioQAanswer • session ended,. some . 
members of the committee remaine(|' *f or informal discussions 
■ with the audience. . During, this pdrtipn of th^ meet>iag, the 
committee members moved from the ballroom ^tage (where they 
had be^n seated 'behind a long ^able covered by a white 
-sheet.) ,to the floor^df the ballroom. ' > 

, It is the oi>inioii of this i'es'earphei: tKatJbettet Use 
co.uld b% made of the 550,000 (such b'uying books for the 
library, a^ was po^^ted out in an Albuquerque Journal 
• editorial) ; In order to promote better* comjntmicatio'n 
between the univfersity ^d the legislature, other means.- 
'exist .(which do jiot lendf^hemselves to potential political 
exploitation of the university by certain le^ilators); 
tetyeats,' rap 'sessions, legislative study days, etc. (See 
recommends^tion section for more details on this point.) 



F. Travel 'by ?hi^.e'i>sity Leaders 

Althougii this 'channel ovei-laps the .purpose of the 
'Speakers Bureau i it' is treated separateV because of the 
personnel involved, and their ab;Liity to' greatly influence 
public opinion, toward .the iiniversity. , We primarily refer. - 
her^ ^to* President Heady s£nd botli' studejit tody presidents* " 
(undejcgraduate and graduate). Every trifp to a service 
club, or ©fgahi^^tion, e^pe^pially outsl^de Albuquerque, which 
one of th^a makes i is an --opportunity to aid public attitudes 
i^bward the university. ; ** \^ , 

-G. D/ H. Lawrence Community Leaders*' Conference 

Ih January, 1968 tjie student 'body ; of TJNM invited. Stokely 
Carmichael-to^speak on campua. The state legislature^, which 
was in session at the time, ..reacted immediately and 
extremely negatively. .The medili (TV, radio, press) carried. 
stori.es. throughojjt the state about' t hi,©, act, "and the 
legisla^;ure- passed "a memorial censui*Lng the University 
for permitting the invitation to stand." (from "D. fl. 
Lawrence .Raijch Conference: I^e treat into Reality, H by ^ 
Jess Price) Even . though Caianichael never' spoke on campus 
(he cancelled) ,' the thiiversity. had already suffered froft 
extreme adverse nubl^Lclty. t 
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Shortly after this .episodd'*, it became evident to a. 
small gi^up of students, faculty and adndLnistratioii €hat 
something must be -done to \change the image of UNM and 
better inform influ^tial ppinion leaders about the role . 
and. purpose of a -university. Sinde th^ University had ' 
previously sponsoted weekemi reti»^ats at its D. H. Lawrence 
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Ranch prop&i'ty- (160 a5res in the Sangre de Cristo Range 
norfhvof Taos, New Mexipo— riven to UNM by Frieda Lawrence, 
widow of J), Lawrence) f ir was decided to use this 
setting for lin. informal gathering of university ana 
"community, leaders. A-plfl©ndng committee arremged for 

- administration approval fpr si^ch a conference and financing 
by both studen.t'- government ' and the University's Dtevelopment 
^Office, thus involvifig no tax appropriations. Initial cost' 
estimates were $1,200, bul ^e final cost of ^ the first ^. 
conference was Sl,iO0^^ (mostj^r^ot meals) . Transportation 
t<x,the ranch was left upt to the individual peu?ticipants; 

- housing at th^ conjference was provided in dormitory and 
cabin f&cilities on<the property--. ^ 

ThB conference was scheduled for the:weeker,d of 
Appil ^26-28, 1968i ahdf'was attended by,appi*o:(dffiately 80 
. university faculty t •staff - an4 students,, plus cx)intt\mity 
leaders, from around tne state (and th%jyr wives)^i» The 
agenda was informal anO included small group 'cdltcuasl^na 
and larger ^aessic^s to report ^findings of th^ small groups 
to the entire conference^ ^Topics discussed inc|.u(ied^si)ch 
issues as academic fre^edom, campus speakers , universjky-- 
"public communica^on, etG* Reaction ta the conference by 
both the participants alld^he j»re|s was .o^erwheiliqingly 
favorable; , Because of this positive response, a second 
'/D» H» Lawrenpe conference .w&a scheduled for the next fall 
[Octdber II7I3, ,1968)# ^Since then two additional confer-* 
\% have been held, most, recently last fall (October 
Jl, 197!) i ^This researcher was present \at the^Last 
iference, and it will be evaluated later in this report # 

H, Meetings of Governor Kinfc and SNM Faculty 

- On Octoh'er 3P, ,1970, this reBsarcher m§.t with Qovernpr 
.Cargo to discusp M-s involvement in the, 1970 student unrest 
Qxu the campus of UNM. During this meeting the Governor 
stated that one of the most ipessing n^ds he felt duirLng , 

\ the unrest was for conamnicaxionXpitJi the faculty, "adequate 
channels exist with the studihts Cthrou^h the Governor's ' 
Student Advisory Committed) and administration* I wotU.d 
in favor of meeting with a small gr(iup of faculty 

. membei^s— about twenty—twice a month, in^he evening.*' 
Governor Cargo .added that the ^itfeetings ifould be beneficial 
if they did nothing more than improve relations between 
the faculty and the governor. Mr. 'Cargo's initial 
enthusiasm for such comnunie^tion did not, however, result 
ilfany meetings btcause he soon left of^ce. Meanwhile, ' 
this researcher contacted (via, questionnaire') 100 faculty 
^ r members &t UNM to .assess their interest in such meetdbngs. 

• All responding faculty members/v(44) agreed that such a 

'Channel would be !U8eful, but most suggested that it would ' 

' be. best tq amdt-th^ new governor's term. 
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^When Biruce King -was elec^ted in November ,^ this researcher 
contacted'him, and discussed the possibility of beginning 
the meetings* His responscT was\ enthusiastic and he agreed 
to .snich a pi?opo£{al provided that: *a representative Qample- . 
of all opinion on the faculty was ^present at, each meeting; 
aftd that the meetings operate for wie year {on. a trial 
fbasip) \mtil some evsLiuat4.ve-data could be provided to 
assess ;thair success*' 'Tfie President of UNM vas* then 
notified, and 'this, rese'archer began to coordinate these 
meetings* 

After consulting with certain »*v^ocal" faculty meinbers, 
the following format was (Jutlined and. 'presented to the 
Governor: / ; 

1. M^etingSK-would last approximately li hours* 

,2* Mee|iings would alternate between Santa Fe (in . 
I 'the'G(overnqr»5 office) and Albuquerque (in the, 
^ New Mexico Unit)ti). ■ * . ' . * 

3# Meetings^'would be attended by the Gov'^i^ipr • (smd 

his. aic^s) and ^approximately twenty faculty members* 

if** Meeting format wou^d be umstji^uctured, -informal and 

relaxed; any topic was dpen for discussion* 

• #? • - ♦ 

5» Selection of faculty would be randomized ijKorder 

to assure represe|itativeness (stratification 
- rank and iepartment or college was employed)* The 
only d^riation^ from this procedure was, the first 
meeting I whera an attempt was made to include "vccal" 
^ .faculty members*' It was felt that in this manner: 

a^ lively discussion would likely follow; and* if -the 
meetings were succe6sftil, these *^vocal" faculty 
members would be l^ a good' po,sition to communicate 
this to othdr faciiAty inemliecrsi thus hopefully 
efngendering interest among the faculty for 'future 
meetings^ (While, randoa^zation, was an attempt to 
Itt^ovide represej^ativeness of opinion , it was 
always understooil that tha faculty. -members 
attendlag these meetings were representing nobody ^ 
other th^Ln themselves*; ^ 

6* No Tpreaa iit)uld be present or Lotified a.bout these 

meetings in advance* " This was an attempt, to allont 

op^dn and candid discussion in an environment 

divorced from the "threat of being quoted*" The • 
press t if they :in<|u4j:*ed| w^re informed that , th,ese 

meetings were private I'rap^f sessions between the ' 

governor and tEe faculty* 




Mee^n^. would take placfe on either a monthly" or y 
bi-monthly ba^is* . 

8#, At least three meetings would be held durin* tfce 
remainder c5f the academic year, all of whic^ 
would be assessed by this researcher* 

^ . The- Governor agreed to "thesci arrstngements , and the first 
meeting was held in" Santa on February 4i 1971# Since ^ 
that date, seren meetings have been scheduled, and an % 
evaluation of this channel of communicatioh is prelsented. J 
in the next r section of this report • ^ 



Institute 'for Social Rese^ch and Development (ISRAD) ^ ^ 

ISRAD was establislied at UNM by Presidpnt; Heady on 
July 1, 1968. It\ wa:s formed a? an administi^ative unit of . 
UNM T»mose "purpose was to coordinate the financiSil and . 
huiiwto resources of the social science oriented .programs 
at ^MM which- were promoting the economic and secial 
development of New' Mexico, the Southwest and thp nation' , 
as a whole., -In other words, ISRAD administers the 
research and - development programs at UNM,. ISRAD is 
financed primarily by .federal grants- (but does get some- 
funds from locfid and state sources) ; the current operating " 
"budget i-s approximately S3 million. .Currently ISRAD ^ 
administers 11 programs ' (plus the' main ' ISRAD offices) : 
4'-' )-'••; ■ . * . - - 

1. Bureau of Businesis Research (BBR) 

This agency was forme'd,»in July, 19if5, operating 
under ia charter "to protaote the economic well-being 
o-X Neiy Mexico." If conducts three ma jo!r programs: 
• business 'and economic research, informatlbn services., 
and commxxriity development. It operates a- data bank- 
which is "the largest source of social and econoulic 
information in the state* Tha Bureau issues various 
publications (e.g.. New Mexico ^.B-asiness ) and performs 
certain consultation services to individuals and 
. communities. Current directoi* -ef the Bureau is 
^ Lee Zink (who holds an appointment in UNM's 
' Department 6f Economics), the staff is about 39, 

and the source df revenue is federal (HEW primarily) , 
stafte .(JDOD, Staie Bar, etc.), and local. 

2. Division, of Government Research (DGR) ' 

This unit was also 'established in V)W?* Its 
current budget is Slif,,500 and it has a staff of 
four. ■ The current Director, John Hunger, serves 
1/3 time with the Divikilon, 1/3. time as Director 
of the Urban Observatory, and I/3 time in the -UNM 



Political *Sience department. Most Of the Division's 
fun4)3 come from state and^ federal ^ sources. .ThC: 
Division publishes research on- the governmenl; and 
politics of New Mexica, the Soutliwesf, and the BaS* 
It also maintains a data bank of^New MeitcQ , c 
election statistics since' statehood. The' Division 
also, condjicts training programs for\governmerit 
, employ ees.throughout the state* • ' ^ 

The Tec^hnology' A^lication Center (TAG) . 

TAG is oiie of six NASA regio'nf'al information 
dissemination centers around the country* It has 
a--budget'oJf ,$158,000 from NASA, $2^5,000 from the ' 
state, and a smalL amount from UNM. The re^t of 
±te funds come from user fees. The «taf f of TAG 
l/s 29. employ aes (8 full-time and ;21 'part-time-- ; 
13 uAdergraduates and 8 graduates). TAC>'s priin^y 
'goal is tb treuisfer NASA's technology, to secondary 
users in th^ Rocky Mountain -Re^dh of th€ South- • 
VC^^srt— priifiarily to business , and industry* TAG has / 
access^ to the nation ^s largest data banks: Atomic 
En-ergy Commission, Department of Defense, ERIC/, 
etc* . TAG performs computer searches which result., ^ 
iik^in formation to solve local business and 
inotistrial "problems, special bibliographies, 
current awareness; searches tb 4ipdate«data files', 
etc* TAG'S current* director is William Shinnick, . 
who also holds an appointment in UNIX's S6hdol of ^ 
Business and Administrattive Sciences* 

Center » for Environmental Research and Deyeloiaient . 

^The Center is three years old, was* inactive and 
without a director for on$. year, and recently 
hired a new director, Richard Anderson (who serves 
2/3 of his time in the Department of Archi.tecture)* 
The tot€LL staff of the Center is oz^e— Ander«sbn— 
and the budget is appro3(imately $3f000 (from ISRAD)* 
Previously, federal .funds (ftom the Office of 
Education) were avalSLable to sponsor some of the . 
Center's projects* The Center -woyks with govet*n- 
ment agencies and community organis^ations to 
]9rovide technical a^8istance'' and counsulting 
services on problems related to our total envi- 
ronment (air anci water pollution, hoUsing systems^ 
environmental education for thp layman,, land use 
patterns)* i / - . 



Center for Leisure and Recfrea.tipn ^ '' 

The Center is also three, ye^o's- old, but-has/^- 
received funding .for only the last two. ^i(rrently 
the budget is $17|000 (funds received f rem Tiftle I), 
the. .stafi^ .consists of a. director (E. A. "Swedp" 
. Scholer), 2 graduate assistants, and- 2 work study 
secretaries. The director i^.iin 1/k release time 
•from the Departmentjlof Health J Physical Education 
and» Recreation at UNM. The C^ter is jprimarily 
concerned with cdnsulting and planning in the ' 
area of recreation and Idisure. Its clients are 
small communities,^ city parks, reoreatioc progr'ams, 
Indian tribe^', government agencies, ^te. Addi- 
tionally, the Center conducts resesirch on variou£> 
. factors influencing, leisure iid recreation'. "'^ * 

Bureau o f Revenue Training IjrograA • 

In conjunction with* the UNM' Schdol of Bueinesg and" , 
Administrative Sciences, the Bureau conducts 
training programs for employees of *the New Mea^co 
State Bureau of Revenue. These training prog^-ams* 
emphasize accounting, organization thebry ind 
administrktion , communication, (fata processing aqd 
business law. The Buteau'^^s first program began in 
April,. 1969 and continued through 1970. " Funds are 
received on a state contract basis (for s*ervices> , 
perjfdrmed in training). Additionally, the Bureiau 
conducts .seminars and vworkshpps around the statjie 
on tax education (for citizens of New' Mexico). . '• . 
These workshops help familiarize the citizens' of 
the estate with recent changes in the tax laws. among 
other tcfidcs, • The staff a£ the Bureau is limited 
to it 5 Dir?otior, Edwjm Caplan (who is also a 
Prof esaor Un the UNM#bepartment of Acc6unting)j 
. additional staff for the training programs are 
hired .(usually froA the UN}!. fa<;ulty) on a consulting 
basic. - # . ' • • • " 

. . Th^ Comprehensive Child Care and DeveXopaept Pro.iect 

^ The program began in 1970 under a grant fi/om^HUD 
ahd-HEW <recently the Carnegie Foundation/ pKotided 
some funding). V The total l^udget for 19?ii fiscal 
year was $lf2i',000 from Carnegie and^A from- 

HBW)»^ these funds were assigned to IS^AD.' under a 
contriict with the New Mexico DepartmenWrf Health 
and Social Services: The staff of 30 is currently 
directed by Janes Jaramillo, former' Director of 
the Aibuquerque-Bernallllo County Economic Oppor- 
tunity Board. The primary function of the- project; 
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iei^to .]!Jperate (five child day care centers in the - 
Albuquerque Model.Cities Neighbb^hoods (100 ' - 
chtldren/center-f-from infancy tp age 10) 'At 
th^se centers the children participate in an^ ^ * 
imiovative pro granr emphasizing coghitioni language v 
develppment and social experiences^ The prograig * 
also provides fdr teacher training aiid education 
for community personnel involveS^'with the children • 
Additionally, the' program has trained the Unit-ed 
Child Car^ Ijic^ . (UCOtt) board, a corporation of ^ • 
Model Cities residen\s., to take oyer the operation* ^ 
Local community control over, the program^ one of 
•the original goals ,of the pro3ect, was accomplished 
this yea:.% 



8# College Enyjeahment Program (CEP) ' • ^-^ 

Begun in 1968-9 vCBP 'has as its imtaediatf^ goal, 
the retention of disadvantaged students (puiroarily ,^ 
jninority b^acke-, *CnicanQs .and Indians) in UNM* / 
^ The long range goal is to encourage thea to go pon 
. to graduate school 0;: the professions* Wheij Ci;pl ^ , 
began its operation, it received funding from OHD. 
and later, the Office of -Education* Currently CEi? 
is fjihded by a state appropriation of $(L40,000# 
The st;aff consists of 3, (including its Director i 
Dan Chavez, who J^s al^o/ an Assis^alnt Professor of 

* Educational Fopindatfions at UNM) plus 35-20 i>art- 
time tutors ^who aM' paid $5Aou]r>. for a maximum 

_ of .15 hours/week). ""^CEt* has. specific goa3,s (besides 
those alrea&y. mentioned) for* long-range planting: ^ 
to increase, the proportion of students .at UNM from 
disadvantaged backgrounds; to assist disadvantaged 

\ studehts in eucceesfully cpmpleting UNn programs 
(and latfir* entering the pro/essi6ns*-l4wv medicine, 
teac.J.ng, etc«^--o^ graduate school): to, assist' the 
univer&Lty in re-examining its attitudes, methods 
and practices' a? they affect disadvan^l^ged students 
^n such au^eas as recruitment, admission ^ financial 
«ld^ retention, counseling, tutoring, student j 
personnel services, e£c# ' In order to accomplish 

• its goals, 'CEP recruits disadvantaged students 
from high %chools; enrolls ihem in an intensive 
eight week aum$r program (concentrating on language 
arts and /coHimunicatlon skills, logic and verbal 

. expression, cultural awareness ahd the University; 
^ . and monitors their course of^iStUdies at UNM, 

pro^riding t^em with couns^ing,' tutoring, financial 
add, etc. Recently released ^statistics indicate 
,that the pro-am is succeedlng'in ^ts immediate goal: 





the original class vfrOB-196^of students now 
has 52, a- 71% retentioA ra(€ej\ with a. rate 

.0^ 51% for the entij^e i;^69^fre8hman. class) ; 'tte ^ 
second class (fr6m l970)^:X^* Students still has 
75i a 785^ r'etention rate., In tUe fall of. 1^71, • 
.9k itdditional students! entered^, thus brin^Snig' the^ 
' total' number of students still enrolled in the 
pfopaqj to 201; . . . ^ } - ^\ V* ^ 

Human "l[egources Deve\Lopment Prograta 

This program ^s actually a comb^Lnation of thre^.^. 
programs: . Work Incentives Prpgram, Career Oppbr- 
timity .Program, and Home Improvement Program* : 
Work Incentives Program (WIP), aids mothers* on 
welfare toward qua^fylng as regulat jobholders** 
Wofiien<l(i*ef ^rred by the Emplpyment Secur^ti^a 
Commisaion> are given a' study 'plan to ^enable them^ 

' to pass the GED (high scliool equivalency testT, 
and to imnrojve their communication skills* The:.' 
ultim?ite Aal of WiP' is to assist the mother in 
becoming / contributing human resource,.^ capable 
of assumpig regular^ full-time^ ^ployment* 
Clo^eer' Opportunity Program (NewXCareers) enralls 
approximately^ 10© people ifrom Ibw-inccime areas 
of the city) in a joint claesrojom ami on- the- jab- 
training experience which culmjihates. for tWfe 
trainee^ in both a worthwhile job and aii. Associate 

,of Arts degi^ee (rrQ;n*UNM). Each trainee, receives 
10 hours/nwek of ^ classroom iivstrufction in regular , 
UIW courses and 5CL hours/week' in CXJT at a^iy local 
agency, e.g., Albuquerque Public Schools, State 
Depstrtmenf of Health an^ Social SerVicesr, .Bernalillo 
County Medlbal Health Cejiter, and the Emi^loyment > 
Security Commission. All wages of trainees are 
paid by federal jnonies during the fi^st year of 
trainipig; during the. second year the " government ' 
and the fi^gency split the wage^; during the / third - 
year the agency pays all iJages. . The Home Improve' ^' 
ment Hropam (HIP) was formed in July, I9b5 and * 
was originally , funded by\)BC^ High schodl drop- 
outs iwho can^t get into ^ any other program) whp 
are' lejgally classified as poverty- stricken are' 
selected from several hi^ndred applicants for this 
program. ^They work two hours/day receiving basic 
education ain4^ training and six hours/day building 
and repairing homes (OJT) mostly located in 
Albuiuerque barrios. They fix windows, repair 
roofs, etc. using materials provided by the 
'homeo^ers (or la^ivatis donors). All woBk is done 
an the jtralne'es loca^ community, and af tfer trainingi 



they are placed in local construction Jobs. The^ 
entire staff for t*h« threie prograins JWIP, New- 
Careers, .HI^# 26" people, is Chicano, except -for 
the direct^^U E. »»Ned" Robert?, and hia 



* ^ ■) - secre'tary. 

10. Spe^i^ial Services Program . • . 

This is ISR/U)5s newest prbgraiiij", b.eginning 'during 
. V * , the last fall semester (197p.>.V I* is Supported 
J, -v by a $90,000 grant ^rom HEW ana has a staff of i 
> two (Director: Facundo Valdez,\and his assistant) 
r. plus several paft-t3jius tutors. ThfT 'purpose or 
the program is to provide tutoring, cbtnseling 
■ ^ and advisory services to UNM undergraduate students 
- from disadvantaged backgrounds. ^The j^tudents a^^e 
" cou^s^led bii problems of their current academic , 
career and' on matters of future career and ^ 
professional decisions,. ^Jutrently, appro3cimately 
300 studiats are enrolled in the program. . X 

!!• V New MeacLco GinLininal Justice Program * , , - ^ 

In April, 1971|.UNM announced a cdntract of 
approrLmately $300,000 with the U# S. De^SSLrtment 
^ of* Justice, uhder its Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration (LSAA)« The purpose of the grant' 

.was to institute a program which' would jstudy, r 
recommend to and improvei the c;ity aind county , / 
criminal Justice system** Alhuquef qUi^ was one of/ 
tenj(cH?fj^ chosen for ^his pilo^ project because 
of several factors: ML^SLcrime rate, .hi^ drug 
^ abuse rate, large* minorityygrdupt population, size 

<»f city ^ (small enough to enable^ project to avoid 
hi^ costs, yet large en6u(gh to have representa- 
iive crime problemsj* Other sources of i funding 
are being sought through^^ants to state aod 
* ^federal agencies. The current staff is composed 
of sev.en people, J.ncludingo its director, William 

. Partridge^ At a planning conference X^sjt November 
(1971) f community leaders, representatives of 
police-court, corrections agencies, etc. gave 
^ ^ top priority for 197^ to the reduction qf property 
crime and to assure- e^ual treatment of all persons 
by the criminal justice system. / ^ 

Xn addition to the above 11 programs, ISBADis main 
administrative offices hous&'a ctonmunications diretctof and 
a codrdinator for Title i Funds.V This latter officer, 
Everett Polanco, admin3.sters. $12^000 (197.1") from HEW, 
funds earmarked 'for community projects according to 
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priorities established Mj^* Poland 'and Mr* BJ.uiaeiM 
AspoQiate* Director ixf ISRku (af.telvcbnsult^ion with 
and uni^versil^ advisory councils)/ For. exim^Jle , in 1^ 
.the priorities were Established as ecoaroi^lt d^velOpc 
and.tlh^'.envirotiniSnt* Under the JJM established lin^'^of 
authority, ISRXD^s ^irectpr reports tg.^ the Vice-President 
for ^j|43search.{GeorgA Springer)* Since ISRAD rs an . 
/ad^'nijtrative unit of TINM, it i^ the concerri/of this ! ^ ' 
re^rt in two^ar^s: . as a* channel of communication between ^ 
the university and its public and laietween* the faculty and' 
the administration. It was in both of these areas' that 
ISRAD v/as evaluated in the next /Section of this, report*' , 

. J# Misc ellaneoua^hannQls of . Communication . ^ , ^ ^ ' 

y I ^ - ^ ^ ^ \ 

Included in this category of university-pvttlic. channels / 
^^of aoamunipatien are suchTuniversity sponsored events as . 

athletic contests, (f 90 tball, basketball, esiJ^ially) J \. 
I pultural events (Pope joy Hall ^eries^.PilA SferieeU'' 

Speakers Series , etc*;, popular entertainment events (rock 
concerts, etc*) which attract 'people frpa the comiaun^ty to 
• the university* A winning basketball tWi; for example^ 
can serve as a positive me^um between the .university and 
its alumni and supporters* The-Lobo Gla|) (made up of UNM 
^athletic supporters) serves as an* example. of aft organiza- 
tion outside the university which has a positive effect [ 
upon UNM cdtamunicatio;i with its public* The Vice-President 
for Student -Xf fairs f when he sends matllings to. parents of ^ 
UNH students, is serving ab a commuilication link to the 
publ;|.Q* Ethnic >-studies* prog?*ams at UKM (AfrorAnerican^ 
Studies, Chicago Studies, Native American Indian^ Studies^ • 
etc*) serve as Va -communication link between the university, 
and minority xroups ifa the community* The university has > ^ 
mad9 a ^ilm (25 mjlnutes) which deals with student activities— r 
it is used priniai*ily in local organizations and schools ^ 



groins. -Ja nvH student • activll^y atVJNM Istst yssjir^va^' 
entitled, »»Expertment in jt^e Media," ^d'.i/t aii'ved as a 
channel of cooounicatian /between the university 'ind the 
community primarily by inviting selected busines^. leaders 
to BNIJ (for one bf thef 'programs in *he week) f or «n informal 
discussiorf" with UNM students. Finally, the most iiseful 
chaifltei of communicartiioiKat th6 university is the.humany 
channel, composed of all human resources- at UMM: students, 
faculty, adminigtrati'on, staff, etc. Every time a membei* 
of the univoijadLiy community interacts with a meniber of the 
New MeJdco community, he ia' serving as,«ii iaterpersonal 
link between UNM and the public. The s»*ccoss or failure - 
of those Interactions may well affect the university more 
than any of the above media. ' . \ ^ 
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\ K* UNM Public Opinion Poll s < 

^ ^ This channellNyas saved for last because ^it the time • i 
t)f this writing it^was just^ei^Lng.organi^ed'^ . Hhis 
researdjher is; directing a statefwi'de'survey of- ^^t^tudes 
of the New Jtexico voting public tor the universitly,\ its ' 
purppses ano^ole* . .;The survey will be financed by the^^ 
TJNM adminietriLtion'ajid will be limited/ for^political ^' 
reasons, to -those citizen* in New %xioo who .are registered 
to votQ (as of *June 3o 1^72) • CiW:^en attitudes tow^d 
,UNM will be measui^ed pn such que£|pion3' as:* the desirability- 
of 'a UNM eduq^tibn;, tba Miality^ o\C UN^i gi^aduates as / 
^ profepect^ve* employees, the satisfaction of the public . 
"with UNM*0 perfori^ce as a teathing, .resesurch* and:serv*ce • 
institutiod; etc*] Answers to t.hese <and other) ctuestions- i 
will., be analyzed -according to variables as age,, sex, level 
of education, geographic region, income '3fevel, occupation,' . 
etc*' A more "cdiiplete description dif, this' survey appears 
' in the next seation-^f thi€ report* , ' 

As was* pointed out ia ^he intr^ducijion 4>f this report-, 
evaluation of selected channels of comirfunication will be 
limit^ Vo. those^\few channels which are bi^lieved most * ' 
relevant to' successful university-piiblic communication at 

In keeping with thife position, tAe following- section / 
will contain an extensive evaluation of £he following channels: 
D; H* Lawfenbe Community Leaders' ponf;erence; Meetings, of ^ J 
Governor King and .ONM^Paculty^ ISRiU); and ^he UNM Public . ' 
Opinion Poll* J ' 
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Evaluiition of Selected Universlty~Publlc Channels of 
Co mmunl ca!t:lo'n ♦ 

' ■ ' A ' • 

A. ' D. Hyj Lawrence Community I^eaidera' Conference 

"What is this. absurd wall between the thing called 
^the University and the tMpg called the Community?" 
'UNU Professor «Jbel Jones- (American Studies) .asked this 
question at the last -D. H. Lawrence Ra^ch Conference of 
Community Leaders (October 29-51, 19^71). The main • - 
purpose' of these, cbnferenpes has been to break down 
"this'w^ll," to iinprove communication between UNM and ■ ' 
its pubMc. The conference last fall was the if ourth 
one scheSsiled; retorts on the previous three were highly 
favorable, both from participants and members of the 
press* The' only- "disruptio^i at.any'bf the conferences 
occurred at the second. one "(October 11-13 , 1968): At 
the opening -eesslon, fiix uninvited! students (wijih^activist . - 
.reputations) appeared &nd dre'manded entrance to* the confer- 
ence; the participants .voted, to ^^imit tham, provided they 
conformed to the conference rules*) they -agreed siixd .spent 
the weekend 'engaged in fri^itful discussloni. A. jsecond . 
incident.pccurred during the nekt evening when a ^oup 
of Byown 39rets demanded to address the coiiference; *they 
were Allowed fifteen minutes to. spbak-, during which time, 
they also answered questions from, the audli^nce; their 

Primary purpose was jto (discuss discrimination at DNM , 
against Chicanos), , 

The last conference was held October 29-31, 1971. \ 
Atteutiijg the conference were llQxfippesentatlvee of the 
coBBunity and. the University: ilTcommunity leaders (from 
' Albuquerque,, Santa Fe, Gallup, ^las Cruces, Lovingto^, 
Tucumcari, Hobbs, Hoswell and Fkrmington) ; 3k faculty and 
staff of the university (their wives are included in this 
figure); 3k stuaents (wives incl^ided) , both Ui^4ergraduate 
«uid gr^duAte. . The students were selected by the respective 
student governme;it's ; the remainder of the partiftipants 
were selected by & planning committee of the administration. 

reior to attending the conference, all participants 
were mailed a list of participants, a schedule' of activities, 
a brief questionnaire asking for a preference on topics to 
dlscifes at the conference, and a fliap. Table 1 lists the' 
proposed, to^cs for disciussion and tabulations of responses 
by the participants .( totfip.s exceed. 119 because of multiple 
responses to discussion topics). 



^ Table *1 ^ - 

Tabulation of Responses on Returned Questionnaires for 
'D..H* Lawrence*^ Discussioil Topics 

' ' ' ' ' ' ' 1 ' - ^ 



students l^/,^ Sotal 



Are, Colleges Helping to 
S9lve ToHay^s Problems? . 

What Does the Public Expect \ 
Out of Colleges? J 

New Trends in Academic Progr^s 

What Do ;iH;udents Expect 
Out of CoHegelf ^. • j 

Student Attitudes^Then and Now 

Reverse Disbriminatidn— Do We 
Havrf it in Colleges? / ^ 

Intercollegiate Athletic8<«a^ 
.Their Future 

X' ' * ' ■ 

Coed DoradLtories^Proe and* Cons 
Limiting ^Bnroliittent-^ust We? 

» * " 

The Current Drug ScseneY-Why? 

Who Will Get the 18-Year ' 
Old Vote? 



Other ToiAcs Suggested , ' \^ 

BBA and PhD in Buskness Administration (-2) 

Does University. have Obligation to Provide Decent Housing 
for all Students? (2) 

Ethnic Studies— Their Future 

Student Publications • 
dfudent Regents 
UNM Library 

Legislative Funding Priorities 
Adirflnistrative/Faculty/Student Communicatibn .. 



25 


12 




43 






^ 11 




22 • 


16 


7 ' 


38 


15- 


■ lb 




37 


13 , \ " 


9 


8 


29 






4, 




* •* 

11 


12 




* 27 


10 


• 9 


7 


26 




k 




22 

< 


> 

8" 


7 


1 

7 


22 




3 




\U9 


12 


5 


2 


19 
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Table 2 presents a schedule of events planned for tfee 
conferencet ' ' - ^ ' , | . 



Table 2 



, ^ D# H#. Lawrence Conference— Schedule of Events" 



A. 



Friday, October 29^ 
3:00^6:00 '^pm , 
6:00-»7:00. pm 
7,:30J»8r30 pm 



N 



8:if5-9:50 pm ' . 

Saturday » October ^0 

7:30r8:30 am 
' . 8:i^5-10:30 am i 
10:30-11:00 am 
11:00-12:30 pm 
12:30-1:30 pm 
1:^5-3:00 pm 
3:00-5:00 pm 
5:30-7:00 pm 
7^30-9:00 pm 




Sunday. October 31 

7:00-9:00 am 
10:0d^ll:30 am 



11: 45-12: if 5 pm 



/ 



Arrival;, Room Assignment 

.Dinner , Dining HalL^ ♦ v i 

General' Session, Great Hail 

Welcome-R^esident Heady 

Brifef History of D, H, Lawrenoe 

R^h, Sherman Sisli^ 

Gene|*ator Session-Brief comments 

on several dispussion topics by 

selected cdnference participants 

♦ ■ • 

'Group Disoi^ssibns-XridlyiduaLl 
Meeting Rooms, l^ntroductions, 
Sielectlon- of Qrgiip Lij^ider and 
Group Recorder * . , 



Breakfast 
Group Discussions 
.Coffee , . . ' 

Free Time 
Lunch ^ 
Group I^^ussiofls • 
Free ^ime 
Steak Fry 

Individusil Group Reports 
Presiented 



4* Breakfast 

Opira Pofoua^anel 6f University 
Participants Available i.o 
Answer Questioas 

-Lunch . * • ^ 

Departure . 
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Evaluation qf such a- conference can usually be ' 

, accomplished by lqok4ung, at both iorf^diate and long-range 
objectives. An", immediate goal of vpurposeful eift^ange of 
Information- (ablaut the university ^uid its role) among ; 
members of_J;^e university and its* public was accomplished, 

'The participants were divided into six discussion .groups 
where more meaningful intera^M-on coul« be' accomplished 
than in one lai-ge group of IgO-. ' The groups were selected 
with an attempt to 'provide memb'ership df nil constituencie 
(faculty, staff, stud^ents, cpmmdnity lead'ers)- while 
separating husbands and' wives. Groups >met for almost ^ 

^fo'ur hoQrs" during the weekend to discuss Any topic from 
the list in Table 1 or any' other lj)0pic of interest, to the 

•participants, fh^e pr^maiy purppse of t^ese groups was * 
NOT t.o formulate poHoy or make specific recommendations; ' 
they were *assfabled ,to exchange viewpoints with tihe hope 
of acl^^eving 9, better, understanding of other positions on 

JLssues, Since the groups were limited in size to about 
20, th6y were* large eiioi;fgh to provide, a multitude of 

'Inputs -but- small enough ^to encourage .interaction among 
all participants. Tie groups met in pmall rooms (oi* 
poriion^ of larger rooms.)' where - they were isolated from 
other gboups. The rooms had moveable chairs and noise 1 

. fr,om" external sources was at a minimum, 

Topic%. 4iscuased varied from group to group (according 
tip latei: reports) p\xt one issue .seemed to find favor in 
most . groups—what ^e the differences in priorities 
•between students and non-sttdejits^ in the goals of getting 
a college educ«tioE? The main opifiion Expressed by 
studenta was that th^ saw .value in an educatidn "for " 
Its own sake*,** without striving for a specific goal, such 
as a»job. Non-students. (primarily from the community) 
expressed the view that an education should prepare 
• students •for'-jobs, which contributed to the "social and 
political life of\ the community," Non-ptudents questioned 
the yalue of. the 6US degree at DNMj they saw this degree 
as potenfeLally narmful to the above stated goal of » ' 
"getting 'asJo^»" . Other arpas where community leaders' 
demonstrated a' Ifkik of understanding were the DNM, ethnic 
studies -programs and the Institute for Social Research 
and Development .(ISRAD), ^ " ^ 

' . . ' . ' ^ '• ' ■ ' ' . 
. Infortnal .reactions to the short-range objective 
Cacctjmpliehlng meaningful int paction) may be suamarlzed 
quite briefly*; Comments by participants (interviewed by 
this researcher)' yere generally very positive on the 
•pntlre conference. Specific comments centered on the 
"g9od.food,"^the "excellent weather" (it snowed), the 
"comfortable cabins" (or thy "uncomfortable dorms") , the 
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"saltation of wives' and husb^ds," *»the fact that parking 
;was not discussed, etc* in addition to- the worthwhile'ness, 
'of tbe discussions and the opportunity to meet with the 
community leaders and the universi-ty leaaers* 

^ , The two main sugge^tiqns which this^ researcher can ^ 
otfer to improve accomplishing the short-range goal are: 
reduqe the amount of free-time from 3i hours to li^ hours . 
in order to give morp (6 hours instead of-^") for 

.group discussions and ipiterfaces; secondly^ I would suggest 
in^ting more communil^y , leaders and fewer university 

• 3feaders (to keep the co&t at the saone level) in order to, 
,usi6 t^:^g medium o'f communication' to r^ach-the greatest 
nuinbey influential conSmunity leaders* rhese two / 
suggestions would improve \he numbers and th^. jquality , 
thus the overall effectiveness, of> the chanrfel of commu- 
nication. ' ^ . . ' v. 

One possible long-range objective' of this conference 
is to Improve, the attitjide of *commmiity leaders (legis- 
lators, citizens, etp.<7 toward* the University^ Over a 
period of years, it^ay be possible to observe such . ^ 
parameters as: ambfet of legislative financial support; 
le^gialation aimed to%uatail the autondmbus o^^eji^atian of 
the University (or enhance it)j numbers of students 
enrolled at UJIM frota outside Albuquerque; financial 
support from aliunni, supporters and^ friends of UNl^; et** ^ 
Of course, it would be* statistically impossible ti>> j) 
demonstrate causatioli between any of the above measures - 
and participatloaJji^ the 'Lawrence R^^ch Conferences* 

However ,^ research in the, area of iiiterperscnal trust 
fin forms us that conferences of tjiis' variety are one way 
to influence attitudes by building trust between and 
among groupa of people* This may be illustrated by. a 
statement made by one of the p^ticipants attendfiig the 
second H. Lawrence ConferencaJ He came to thie 
:Sonf prince as an outspoken critic of UMM» As he leSt, 
he stated, ^ . . 

"In the past, if there have been some sparks . ^ 
^ between t>te Legion euid the University, it was in 
good faitlr.on the part of the Legionnaires, who 
believed thAt^n ap area for whl^^hey were 
^ 'responsible«»New Hexico— there wa§:>passibly* a 
challenge, possibly a jeopardy, rising ^vO this 
cause an^ to this, purpose^ * It»6 beenrdispelled 
in mj milid tliis veeken'a and 1 dm readily awax!^ 
* Of it* I have* Been your youn^ people* I have 
worked wi'tti tl)em,"as all of us have-* I have 
faith in tlfem# I .believe that the University 
is doing an excellent ^b and I do^ not mind beitig 

■ . • ■ . ■ .) •■ ■ •' , 



quot^ed on that--I air proud tQ make that statement* 
f wohld be >proud ior a child of mine to attend 
this school in itfi present situ^'tion 'and, though 
my fears, have not relaxed my vigilance .either. . ♦ 
My wife and I will go back (home) and will* ' 
. 'expresa ourselves*- We will encourage our friends 
to-consider sending their children, to this fine 
school under the direction and tutelage of the 
people with whom we have^associated this weekend, 
ft will be an honor for us to do this." 

Obviously, not all participants have left these 
conferences in such a euphoric stat^. However, this 
^example; demonstrates the^ potential effect that such a 
^jpeekend can have on ^ven the nifest outspoken critics of 
UNM» If criticism is based, in part, o^ a lack of* 
information, then Buch conferences can certainly fill 
that need* If they are based on deep lack of trust 
(either for the University or for community leaders), 
then .such conferences can^ only be a Beginning to breaking 
down such barrier^* One possible suggestion to measure 
some of the long--term effects of thesd conferences may 
be to send all participants a follow-up letter and- 
questionnaire asking for such .things as:* suggestions to 
improve future co,nfferences; their views on the worth of 
such conferences; their interest in attending future 
conferences; their current opinions tbward the university; 
^tc. Suc^ an approach is- not intended to b,e ex^rimental 
(in th€t pretesti^posttest sense of ihe word) ; it is- 
merely -iatended to provide some feedback 'to planners of 
future, conferences/ /One final criterion for assessing 
the impact of su6h conferences was suggested by President 
Heady at the close of the, last conference: . ^ less 
time, attdation aaid enrphasis was spent (this year) on 
prises th$it people exercised hot jabout,, anci more talk 
was sp6nt;on educational issues* This is encouraging, , 
it says we ^Haye come some distance?*' 

Overall Conclusion for D* Lawrence Communj.ty Leaders' 
uonference > 

The D#^H* Lawrence Community Leaders' Conferences 
appear to bfe accomplishing their short-term objective 
of providing meaningful interaction between leaders of 
the University and leaders of the community. T^e 
logistics for thesA conferences (setting, format, food 
and lodging, etc.) help to contribute to this goal. 
Possible improvement In meeting the immediate goal may 
be realized by Increasing both the number of commuTlity 
leaders and the amoimt of time spent in small s^^oup 
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discussion* Long-term objectives, such as improvi^ng 
outside attitude^s toward the University, may be both 
harder to measure and achieve, however, initial results 
are quite encouraging (in terms of feedback on the effect 
the conference has had on influencing certain key leaders)* 
It may^ be possible to better assess the long-term^f feet 
of such <:onf erences by polling the participants for^their 
reactions (6 months-one year after attending) • In my 
opinion, those conferences should definitely be continued, 
and -scheduled at least tvdjce a year# In this way, a 
greater impact may be possible toward accomplishing any 
long-range goals. 

B* Meetings 6f Gove;rnor{ King and UM Faculty 

Evaluation of the effectiveness of this channel of 
conununication will be accomplished by selected subj,ective 
and objective measures. The-jformer will be limited to 
faculty opinions (as determined by pre-post interviews 
^and questionnaires),, oidnions of the^ Governor (obtained 
by interview), and actions bv the Governor (which directly, 
resulted from these meetings;. The latter will.be 
assessed by data generated from an interaction analysis 
of the first three meetings. 

Two research qtiestions were, asked in this evaluations 
Can a channel of communication between the Governor of 
New Mexico and the faculty of the University .of New 
Mexico be created? and Will this channel be effective in 
producing meaningful interaction, in satisfying the 
morale, and in influencing the attitude of the partici- 
pitnts? tjuch. of the eivaluation of this channel wa^ done 
by Richard Mllender (as part of 'his Master •s Thesis, 
directed by this author). Table 3 presents a summsg^y of ^ 
the. seven, meetings * scheduled to date between the Governor 
and the selected UNM faculty members. 

1ls>can be seen by Table 3» six .of the seven scheduled 
meetings were held, one of which was conducted by 
Lt. Governor Mondragon in the absence of Governor King. 
Most^often discussed -topics were faculty salaries, UNM's - 
budget, the environment and the board .of regents. After 
' the/tMrd meeting an' attempt was made to invite the • 
Chairman of the Board of Regents (Calvin Horn) and one 
UM Vice-President to each meeting. This was the result 
of suggestions made at the first three meetings by several 
faculty members desiring greater UHM administrative input 
at these meetings. The six meetings wiere attended by a 
total of 111 faculty members and Table k presents their 



Table 3 

Summary of Seven Sc*hecluled Meetings 
Between Governor and Faculty 



Meeting » Date 



Location 



number of 
Faculty 



Key Issues 
Discussed 



2 
5 



Feb. 8, 
1971 



April 28, 
1971 

June 15, 
1971 . 



Santa Fe 



UNM 



Santa Fe 



Sept. -24, tJNM 
1971^ 



Ntv. 17 Santa Fe (Cancelled because snow) 



6** Jan. lif, UNM 
• ' 1972 - ■ 



March 16, UNM 
' 1972 . 



2i4. UNM Budget, 

• Faculty Salaries, 
UNM Curriculum- 

IZf Gun Control, 

LU5C, Environment 

N 

IZf Junior Colleges, • 
Selection of New . 
Board of Regents 

19 Love Lust, Housing 
VISTA, Vietnam, 
Environment, -Stu- 
dent &B Regent 



21 Bilingu'al Education, 
Student Unrest, 
Black Studies, 
Athletics, Legisr 
lative' Attitudes = 

19 Faculty Salaries, 

Teaching Loads, UNM 
Resources, BEF, > 
Pollution, Jobs smd 
Placement 



•Attended by Calvin Horn and Harol* Lav^ender 

♦♦Attended by* Lt Governor Mondragon, Calvin Horn and 
Qjeorge Springer ' ^ 
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distribution by college. This researcher and' the chairman 
of ♦the Faculty Policy Committee (or his representative) 
were present at all meetings and are not. included in the 
frequency count presented in Table k* 



Table if 

Distribution of Faculty by College 

College (or School) Number of Facu|ty (for six meetings) 

Arts and Sciences 58 ■ ' 

Education , • 19 
Engineering 10 



Sl^e Arts ' 8 . 

Medicine 6 
Business and 

Adriinistrative Sciences , .3 

Law • _ , 3 

Nursing * 2 

Phairmaicy 2 

Total . Ill 

Z- — — 



^ 

As has aires^dy been stated, an attempt wag made to 
proportionally represent the faculty by college or school. 
Table k would seem* to indicate that this goal was achieved. 
(Crude atteppts were also made to represent the selected 
faculty by^sex, rank and tenure at UNM, but the key 
criterion for selection was college or school affiliation.) 

Ths two dependent vs^iables measured in this evaluation 
were participant ^attitude (faculty attitude toward the 
governor, the governor's attitude toward the faculty, a^d 
both faculty and the governor's attitude toward the 
meetings) and quality of participant interaction (as. 
determined by an interaction analysis).. 



The former was measured by a pre-post questionn'aire 
-(administered to the faculty) and a -pre-post irit^rview 
(given by the governor). Table 5 presents the pre-post 

^uMtiom«dre jx.ted„.toLjn©asur^ faciilty_.attitud9 toward 

the governor and the meetings. Table 6 pre*sents the 
results of thecfe questionnaires. Table 7 presents the 
key interview questions (smd answers) used to measure 
the governor's attitude. » 

' . ' Table 5' ' ' ', 

^ Pre-Post Questionnaire for Measuring 
Faculty Attitude • 

^- ' 

A. QUESTIONNAIRE BEFORE THE MEETING 

1'. Please rate your opinion of Bruce King's performance as 
Governor of New Mexico to date, 

' c 2,3 h 5 . ' ^ ■ 7 

Very Bad "^Fair Average Good Very Excellent 
. Bad. ... ' ^ Good . 

Comments: , 

2. How would you rate,. In your 'own "opinion, the Governor's 
concern for university problems? 

' 1 2. 3 l{ 5 6 ■ 7 * 

Very Bad Fair Average Good Very Excellent 
Bad . ^ . Gpod 

Comments: 

3. Do you feel that a need exists for better communipation 
between the Governor emd the university? 

^Yos ^No ^No Opinion 

Copnents: 

If. You will be participating in ar meeting between the 
Governor and the Pniversity faculty. What results 'do 
you anticipate? 



V 



Table 5 (Cont'd) 



QUESTIONNAIRE AFTER THE MEETING 



!• Please rate your opinidn of Bruce King's performance as ^ 
Governor of New Mexico to*date# 

/ ' ' 

12 3 2f ^ 5 6 7 , 

Very Bad Fair Average Goo4 Very Excellent 
Bad ' . , Good 

Comments: ^ 



2# How would you 'rate, in Vour opinio^, the Governor'* 
concern for university problems? ^ 

,1 2 3 k ' 3 6 7 ' 

Very Bad Fair Average . Good Very Excellent 

, Bad ' ■ Good 

Comments: ' ^ ' 



5# Do you feel that the meeting with Governor King in which 
you recently paLrticii)ated Was worthwhile? 

* ^ • 

^ Y es N o ^ N o Opinion 

Comments: 

* f ^ 

I 

Would you be willing to attend similar meetings in the 
future? 

Y es ^N o N o Opinion 

Comments: * 



5# What suggestions do you have for, future meetings of this 
. nature? e.g., format, expansion to legislators, 
frequency, etc. ' . ^ 



T^ible ^ 

Results of Faculty Pre-Post QuestionWire on' Meetings' 



QUiBstion ' Pre-questionnaire Mean Post-questionnaire Mean 
(n=/f6) or frequency » . (ns59) or frequency 



-S T ■ 

1 "3.08 




2 i.25 








• /f (-Not summarized) 


Yes-2i+, No-9, No Opinion-6 


^ , , ' ^ 

♦t, p<.05; **t, p<.05 




Table 




Data Obtained on Governor "King 


Before and After the Meetings 


P$E-MEETING» 


' ^ RESPONSE 


- QUESTION . 


1, Goveriior, what^is-your 
opinion of the faculty's 
job performajice to date? 


Very good* I'm* real pleased 
with the work going on down 
there at the Uni^Aersity. 


a Governor, what is your - 
opinion of the faculty's 
concern for state 
problems? 


Very goodi There are a lot 
of faculty members active in 
committees and programs for 
, the state. 


^ Data obtained during live interview with Governor King on ^ 
January 20, 1971 (before first meeting). 


POST-MEETING** 




, , , ■ 

1. Governor, what is your Very good. They seem to be 
Qpihion of the faculty^' s ^ getting along real good there. 
Job performance to date? 


2. Governor, what is your 
opinion of the faculty's 
concern for state 
problems? ' 

m 


Very good. I've always been 
happy with the faculty at the 

University and their concern 

^for the state. 





♦* Data obtained after third meeting (on July 2, 1971). 



The data in Table 6 indicate that the faculty's \ 
opinion of the "Governor's petforpance imprpved signifi- 
cantly (p^.05) after parricipating in a meeting with 
the Qovprnor (see question 1). Also, the faculty's 
opinion of the Governor's^ concern "for university problems 
'.^japroved significantly (p<.05) after participating in a . 
meeting with the Governor (see question 2). Other results 
of the pre-post questionnaire indicate that most (9156) o/ 
the faculty feel that a need exists for better commiinica- 
tion between th^ Governor and the university (see 
question 3, ^e) ; 77% of the faculty felt that the . 
meeting vpLth the Governor was worthwhile (see question 3, 
post); and 6l%- of the faculty would be willing to attend, 
similar meetings with the Governor in the futxire (see 
question ki post). Of course, these result? are only 
intended to be gen^alizable to those faculty members 
who responded to the questionnaire. Only those faculty 
membelrs attending the first three meetings were surveyed 
(n=52) and returns were received from ^6 on the pre- 
queationnaire and 39 on the post-questionnaire. By . 
agreement with the Governor, only those meetings were 
evaluated (as explained above). 

The data from Table, 7.were received in a *:ighly 
subjective form and ho statistical analysis could be 
performed. However, it would appear from the Governor's 
comments that Jiis "stated", attitude or ppini-m toward' 
the faculty of the university was 'apparently unaffected 
by these meetings. Since he is a politician, a better 
index of the effect of theae meetings on his attitude 
might be his actual behavior toward the university and 
the faculty, rather than his words in an interview. Two 
possible behavioral criteria from which one might infer 
the effects, of these meetings on the Governor might be'* 
his actions toward the university and hits actions which 
can be directly traced to these meeting^. Caution should 
be used in attempting to demonstrate causation oh either 
of these criteria, but they are presented for further 
speculation.. The first criterion (the Governor's actions 
toward the university) is repoirted from newspaper accounts 
during the time of the first three meetings. The 
following is a chronological listing of policy decisions 
concerning UNM in which Governor King was involved. 

February 12, 1971. $1,200,000 in state issued Ifends 
were released for loans fcfr approximately $00 students 
- at*T]NM. This- appropriation was obtained through the 
direct efforts^ of Governor King after initial reports 
' that no mona^would be available. Governor King 
explained, when presenting a loan check to a student 



recipient, that more fun4s* should be available for 
' students wishing to further their education. (UNM 
Lobo, Febiniary 16, 1971^ ?• 6), 

February 17 > 1971* The Governor appointed two new 
members to the Board of Regents • The two new 
members were Calvin Horn arrd Austin Robert^. In 
the meetings with the Governor several faculty 
members voice^d their approval of the Governor's 
appointments. The Governor explained that he chose 
the tw^ men for their sincere concern for* the 
' . University. (UNM Lobo, February 8, 1971, P# 1) 

ffarch 30j 1971* - The BEF budget recommendation was 
reduced by $3.5 million for university appropriations 
(faculty salary increases). This decision prevented 
V sufficient salary increases which were considered 
imperative for the faculty of l]fNM-.^ Governor King 
said he was concerned ^th the stlatus of faculty 
salaries, however, he evaded a statement of future 
plans. (Campus News, April 1, 1971, P*' 1) 

April 10, 1971* Thfe LU^^O was continued fdr one more 
year by Governor King to investigate university 
matters because the GQvernor felt that the committee 
had "changed its outlook, and would be helpful to 
the university. The Governor denied that the new 
.LUSC purpose was similar to that of it? creation, 
when it was deigned to investigate student* and' 
faculty conduct at UNM. ,(UNM Lobo, April, 1971f Pv^) 

These events do not indicate any possible trend on 
the Governor^* part to form a pattern of policy toward 
UNM. Hotevef*, they d6i indicate at least publicly stated 
concern for i:(NM. Of more immediate concern to the effect • 
of the meetings on the Governor *s behavior might be the^ ^ 
second criterion (actions by the Governor which can be 
.directly^ traced to these meetings).* In this case, the 
two pieces of. evldenf:^ elated are: 1. hlq continued 
attendance and interest In these meetings (as stated by 
him and his staff and Inferred ^y his attendance); and 2. 
his appointment of three committees (on the environment,* 
oh bilingual education, ^d on placement and jobs) ' 
directly concerned with ^p^'oblems discussed at these 
meetings. In the.ca^e of the third committee (jobs and 
placement, known as ACCEPT), the Governor has scheduled 
a state-wide conference to investigate the means by 
which UNM graduates ..can be lured to remain in New Mexico 
after graduation. With great ^caution, it may be concluded 
that the^ Govemoi/ has verbally sliown concern toward UNM 
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and behaviorally demonstrated an interest tdward some of 

the problems discussed at these meetings, 

. « • « •<' 

,The second major means of evaluating th^e effectiveness 
of this channel of communication was accomplished by an , 
interaction analysis. This analysis provided data to 
assess the second dependent variable in the evaluation,^ 
quality of participant interaction. For the purposes of 
this eAl'aluation, interaction vfas defined as the oral 
expression or statement of a participant at the meetings 
(see Bostrom, 1970). . Accor-ding.to Gourari (1969) statement 
is defined as a "continuous flow of language of a 
participant to ihe point at which another participant 
initiates." . The quality of each statement was determined 
with the use of an* adaptation of the Bales Interaction 
Analysis, Index (196if). Table 8 presents this adaptation 
which was necessary to generate the desired qualitative 
and quantitative data. Essentially each statement by 4a 
participant was listed in one of the twelve categories 
shown in Table 8; then a value was assigned to, each , 
statement depending upon the quality of the statement, 
with +3 indicating the best, +2 indicating an anrerage 
statement, and ♦1 indicating a below average statement. 
Four, trained expert process observers were employed for 
-this purpose; a later test of the inter-rater reliability 
indicated a reliability of .9)5 among the f^ur raters. 
Therefore', it was pci=!sible to jool, the^ data ,from the, 
"four, raters. A contrilJjition score for each participant 
was deteradned % subtracing the sum of the scores in 
the three cateaflries which combine, to form the negative 
reactions (categories 10, 11, 12'in Table 8) from the; 
sum of the scores from the, other nine categoj^ies. This 
total was then divided by the number of sta^ments to 
give what has been defined as a contribution ecore. 
This score was intended to be a close' representation 
of the contribution uf the participant to the discussion 
of the meeting at which he attended. ^ 

Meeting 1 wj^th the ^ Goveri^or was used to test the 
evaluation instrument and deterMne the inter-rater 
reliability. Meetings 2 and 3 wdr© evaluated using the 
adapted Bales instrument (whose reliability was determined 
to be .96). An example of the scoring and analysis of 
an interaction Is as follows: 'Professor Smith declares 
that he is strongly opposed to a resolution recently 
declared bjr^Professor Jones. Professor Jones, in reply, 
' declares that Professor Smith is nothing better than a 
"blind, narrow-minded fool." In this case. Professor" 
Smith would receive a score of ♦3 in category 10 
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(disagrees), while Professor Jone's would receive a *3 ii^ 
category 12 (shows antagonism). These .scores, both in - 
the negative reaction section of the instrument, would 
be subtracted from the sua of the scores in the first 
nine categories."*.^ , ^ y 

Additional • data generated by the interaction analysis 
enabled the comJ)Utation oj^the send-receive ratio (ratio 
of messages .sent to messs^es^ received) , the ±ndex of 
oentrality (ratio of 1-1 messages received amd 1-group 

•messages sent to the 1-1 receives for' the whole grou^ 
and the 1-group sends* for the whole groiu))i and the Index 
of peripherality (the relationship betw^n an iridividuial • s 
centrall,ty and that of the most centeral ner^on in the - 
group). Each of these three indices '(seno^^jcsceive ratio,'" 

. centrality index, and peripherality index) were^ computed ' 
for each participant in order to infer leadership roles 
and" groilp satisfaction with the meetings. Research has 
shown that those' participants with the highest" index^f 
centrality, lowest peripherality and highest send-receive 
ratios are also those most satisfied with a^ group (and 
tend to assume significant leadership roles- for the group). 

Results of the<! 'interact ion analysis are presented in » 
Table 9. • • . : • * 

Table 9 . * • 

Results ,bf the Iiit paction Analysis 
"* .* (meetings 2 and 3) , " ' 









Meeting 


Mean Contribution Score 


Value for, t 


2 - 
3 

6 


•1.^6 (n=lit) ■ 
1.90 (ncl4)< . 


-.25 (not significant 

/' 



•3 * above average contribution; 2 = av#riage contribution; 
1 = below average contribution 



The d^ta in Table 9 indicate that the quality of 
interaction' (based on pooled Baler contribution scores 
assessed by 4 process observei»fl) was •'average" anduhis 
was not " significantly different between the tw<J evaluated 
meetings. Other data from the send-receive ratios. 



centrality and'pe»ipherali,ty indices^^coU]^^^ 
presented in mean form because , they relate to indivirdual 
differences* Howeveri it is apparent from tHis' data' thstt 
Governor K^ng had the highest send-receive r^tio, loweaft- 
index of periidierality and highest index of ce'fotrality# 
This simply means that the aovernor talked more than any 
of the other participants* flfhen his i^su^ts are factored 
out / the' most verhose faculty jaembeje'B wer*e those dccupyljig 
seate-'on key faculty committe|rs# This means 'that they 
were probably more knowledgeaS^e on the discussed issues 
than other participants. C 

Overall Conclusion fo'r th^ Governor ^s Meetings with tJNM ' 
faculty , ^ ^ 

Based on the following pieces of evidence tills* 
researcher is concluding that the ffl[ee^ing6 between the>i 
Governor ancj the UilM facility have met •their pre«establisj>ed 
goals ti*e*| a channel of copnunlcation was' established 
and it produced at least "sjyerage" (accortiing to Bales* 
adapted Instrument) diiteraction which had a .significant 
effect*:ou the attitudes of the. particip^ts: > 

1. The faculty's *opinion of the Governor's' performance- 
improved significantly aftier participating 1^ one 
meeting; 

Zi The faculty*^ opinion of the Governor's co^cefl[fi ^ 
for university problems improved significantly 
after participating in one meeting; 

3* 91% of the particl^)ating faculty felt that a need - 
/ existed for better communication between ^he 
university and the Governor; * »^ 

.4; 77% of the participating faculty felt that thte 
meeting with the Governor was- worthwhile; 

61% of the participating faculty Indicated they 
would be willing to attend slMlar meetings with 
the Governor in the future; ^ 

6# The Governor has verbally (see alJbve Lobo and 
Campus News reports) shown con,certi toward UNM 
and behaviorally dewonstr ;ed ah interest .toward 
some of the problems discussed a^tthese meetings 
(by jsetting up at .least three committees to' 
investigate some of these problems) ; 

' 7* The quality of the Inte^t^on of the participants 
(according to the adapted Bales Instrument) was 
**average" and. did not differ significantly between 
the two efalukted meetings; 




.8. Interactions at thetfe meetings were psost fijequeny 
for the Governor ^ancP faculty members on key 
f faculty coooittees. 

C, Institute for Socijil Research and- Development (I'SRAD) 

^ Rather than separate this sectioa'on isi?AD into two 
parts (dealing With external communitai*^ and faculty- 
admj^nistration coinmunic'ation, both /pius information on 
lSJ?AD»s internal communication) are presented, in this 
one section. of the report.- The data reported here is 
based on, interviews (conducted by this researcher) with 
all of the ISRAD directors and- key administrative staff; 
selected faculty members and community leaders who have 
interacted with ISRAD units. The interviews Wer% at 
first non-structured and then, in latter rbund^, were 
structured, around three topics: ISRAD-community communi- 
. cation; ISRAD-faculty -communication; ISRAD internal v 
communication. Information was sought on cur:^ent status 
of -existing^ channels, problems with these channels, *and 
recoBunenidations for- improvement;* The inter vife were 
conducted over a period one year (197X-2) ^th an^- 
average of about 2i-3 hours spent with eacb interviewee 
(ei their in one or repeated interviews)./ A- total of 39 
>*Hterviows were conducted with 30 people.- During and - 
f shortly after the data collection, period,' certain 
"administrative changes were made in ISRAD which may have 
affected some of the findings: appointment of an ISRAD 
executive committee (according to a new ISRAD operational 
chartei); i^esignation of Jack Campbell as Part-time Director 
^cf ISRAD; appointment (after an extensive search) of ^ 
Grace Olivarez as the new ISRADDirector; resignation of 
Art Blum&nfeld (effectiva aftei^ummer, 1972) as 
Associ^ Director of ISRAD. 

' 1. ISRAD-Gommunity Communication 

. . Most of the ciirreni; ISRAD .external communication 
program- emphasizes written media. The ISRAD Newsletter 
is mailed quarterly to 6,000 people mostly in New Mexico 
(state and local government officials, a few federal 
people, community leaders, chamber board members, - 

' professJ^jpnal and civic groups, etc.). The ISR/ID Annual 
Report is mailed. to approximately 2,500 decision-makers • 

, and community leaders. Other agency publications are 
priaafily documents from individuad programs; e.g, , the 
BBR published monthly New Kexico Business whicH is 
subscribed to by many Dusmess leaders m the state; the 
DQR has published such individual reports as Consumer 
Protection in New Mexico by David Hamilton, eW. UlBer 



Cuann6ls used by ISRAD leaders are the Speakers' Bureau^ 

and the normal interaptlons between an ISRAD unit and 

any one of its users in the. communi.ty# .During the 

interv'iews the folloMng pl>obleas ' with this as^pect of 

ISRAD (community communication) iDecame evident: 

. a* Some of the directors complained that they 
were inhibited 'from extensive external communi- 
cation by certain administrators of ISRAD whose 
philosophy they perceived as "limited external 
dialogue between the I SRAD^ Directors and outside 
sources (especially the press) limits follow-up 
explanations and nclarifications due to distor- 
^ tions and misunderstandings." Even if this 
perception is more apparent than rea,l, if it 
prevents or inhibits external communication 
between ISRAD' and its community", then this may 
be quite harmful to the image ,of ISRAD, j 

b# ISRAD has a limited feedback system to 
effectively measure the success of any of its 
written media (or many o'f its programs), One 
. input ^relied nmn quite heavily for this ^purpose 
is ^he number oNK^QJJ^sts for publications and/ 
or program services. 

c. Since* many of JESRAD'e develoi»nent programs 
are in the community limelight,, they receive 
much attention from government leaders > commu- 
nity leaders, potential ISRAD critics, media 
sources, etc.. Therefore, when an issue arises 
' with one of the programs, it potentially may 
receiv§ much -^Mblicity, usually adverse. ^ Such 
was the case.jwith the Child-^Development controversy; 
(OcJu>b«^Trovember, '1971) centering on delays in X 
^ — Turning over control of the program to the 

community and -on the hiring, of outside consul- 
tants to conduct sensitivity training sessions 
for the Child Development staff. Much of the 
, publicity associated w}.th this contrpversy 
neferrod to ISRAD as the "culprit" as opposed 
* to the ISRAD uni^ involved i^ the situation. For 
example, an editonial in .the Albuquerque Journal 
(October 21, 1971) stated, 
' "Scandoloufif is hardly an adeqitate word to 

descifibe . the situation in which the Urilversity 
of New Mexico •s Institute for Social ^ 
Research and Development is paying S200- ^ 
a-day consultant fees ... ^ 
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There is no juetiSication for ISRAD to" 
pay fees double that amount (SlOO/day). . . 
The time is past when we need to get 
on with solving pc^verty problems and 
we darn sure aren't going to do it by 
hiring more (ronsultants and adminis- 
^ ^ trators." (P.A-if) 

Nowhere in this editorial was reference made to 
•the Child Development center; only i^RAD received 
the blame for this "scandals" The reverse logic 
seems to be the case when positive publicity is/ 
/' . received by an individual pro gram • It is the^ 
program (or unit) which is applauded 'not ISRAI)# 
Tko Directors who were very much aware of this 
problem sta'^ed that they would be^inhibited in 
performing heir work if many of their users 
associated them fJtheir programs) wl^th ISRAD. 
It appears, therefore, that ISRAD usually is 
the recipient of bad publicity but the program 
within ISRAD may get the favorable publicity* 

d-# ISRAD* 8 three libraries (data banks at DGR, 
BBR, TAG) are qpt in use as much as their 
directors (and other ISRAD administrators) feel 
they could be. This may be true of some of the 
other programs within ISRAD^ (where more users 
could be Justified)* 

^Based on data received in ^he intea>views' and my own 
observations, I would like to make the following recom- 
mendations which may improve ISRAD-*community communication. 

a. Directors and other ^SRAD administrators 
. should be encouraged^ to develop extensive channels 
^ of communication between their program and 

potential users, media sources (to inform them 
about program achievements, etc*), and influential 
^ community OLeaders: and decision-makers* This 

' autonomy (based on interpersonal trusty of 

employees) may* improve ISRAD 's external communi- 
cation by increasing the ntinijber of potential 
cb&nnels* This recommendation is not intended 
as a means of bypassing normal ISRAD internal 
channels as much as it is intended to. develop 
new external ch&nn^ls* ^ 

b# In order to better assess the reaction of the 
commitnity to ISRAD programs and units (in advance 
of crises), advisory boards composed of community 
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leaders, potential users, key decision-makers, etc. 
should be set up for each unit* Their sole 
function should be advi^pry (not control) in the 
area of defining objectives 'and needs for each 
program* In this way, local input would be' 
directly .solicited and possible friction (after- 
the-fact) may be avoided* Precedence for this 
type of action within ISRAD exists in the Title J 
program (administered by ISRAD) for the. State of 
New Mexico • A "University Council" was instituted 
(December, 1971) to directly assess thje needs in^ 
terms of projects, priorities, etc* for each of 
the nine public universities in New Mexico. 
Additionally, a state advisory council (composed 
of state leaders) helps- determine state-wide 
needs for these grants* After input is received 
from both advisory councils, the proposal review 
committee (and certain ISRAD administrators) 
determine which proposals get funding* Another 
example occurred in the Criminal Justice Program's 
recent Police-Community Attitude Survey where 
community groups were directly involved in 
determining what priority areas needed surveying 
(e*g*, drug use, property crime, police brutality, 
etc*). As a result of this input, the survey was 
meeting needs of the community as well as the 
reseairch team* The former example calls for a 
formal channel of communication to provide feed- 
back from the community to ISRAD; the latter 
example is more' flexible and informal* Either 
one or both may be needed depending on the nature 
of the ISRAD unit* Another variant of the 
advisory board concept may be an annual retreat 
between members of the ISRAD unit and its 
principal users (or potential users). . Such a 
program was employed by the Criminal Justice 
Program in November, 1971 when ifO community 
leaders (in the field of criminal justice) and 
certain CJP staff members attended a retreat in 
Santa Fe to determine the primary objectives of 
the ICUP. An example of their conclusions id> 
stated in the following resolution: 

"The principal objective of the 1972 
Albuquerque/Bernalillo County Criminal 
Justice improvement plan shall be thQ « 
development of a system- wide program for 
the reduction of property crime. This 
program shall include related high priority 
improvements in the areas of prevention', 
enforcement, prosecution, the courts and 
corrections ♦ ♦ ♦" 



In sum-, this recommendation/ offers three ' 
possible means\ of assessing feedback:- a formal 
advisory coxincil, informal comnunity inputs, 
rotreats'and g08Lt_ plslnning oonferences. Any one 
or all of these chaimels are recommended for all 
ISRAD units.. (In ad'ditioB to community input, 
ISRAD programs which, interact within the Community 
should seek' to develop local community control 
over the;Lr programs; e.g.,' the UCCI -took over the 
operation of the Child Devel6pment -Center.) 

c, ISRAD units should conduct individual or ^ 
joint (more than one unit cooperating) warkahods 
thr^iii^out the StAte of New Mexico. This c)iannel 
wopild bring ISRAD to the State in a posl^tive 
manner, would serve, to integrate ISRAD programs 
(thus reducing «'ul»brella" concept), increase the' 
contacts between IS.RAD and State agencies, 
business groups, etc. The precedent for such a 
massive effort exists with the Bureau of Revenue 
State Tax Workshops (ponducted einnually for the 
last three years) • which most recently 4rew over 
40O partltfipanta from five Qities in the state. 
(The Leisure and Recreation Center recently 
attracted over 200 participants to Albuquerque 
fdr a. workshop of swimming-pool oi)eration.) 
Other possible works^ps (suggested by one ISRAD 
administrator) could be^on; consumer-protection ' 
laws J small business aids; medic are-medic aid; 
federal taxes; drug abuse; eTivironmental law and 
regulation} etc. Of major importance 'in this 
channel' of communication is the opportunity for 
ISRAD to receive positive publicity as well as 
integrate its -programs through' these joint 
efforts. 

d. • The three data banks, (BBR, DGR, TAC) should 
find new ways to attract users. For example, 
TAC is now in the 'process of hiring, an admin- 
istrator whose prime function will be to m'arket 
TAC«s services and data banks. 
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2. ISRAD-^jg^aculty Communication 

' Currently ISRAD is operating from its jpew charter 
which was-deve-Ioped by a faculty sub-committed and agreed 
to by the entire faculty and UNM administration and 
regents. Wit351n this 6harter are provisions for the 
ISRAD Executive .Committee whoso Membership include* five " 
faculty members, for Joint-appointment of faculty to both 



ISRAJ) and academic departments, a^id for faculty-ISRAD 
research projects (Initiated by the faculty member, ISRAD, " 
or an outside sponsoring agency). Many of the problems 
cited in the following section of this report could 
probably have been eliminated or yeduced^if this charter 
were In operation when they occurred. They are still 
mentioned now because of their impac-t on the current 
communication status and interpersonal trust status 
between ISRAD and the faculty. Additional problems are 
pointed out because they may not have been nanaxea in 
this n€tw charter. 

a* \side from the executive committee, no form^il 
communication channel exists between ISRAD and 
the faculty. Only certain faculty members are 
involved in ISRAJ) projects (last year /+6 faculty 
served in either full-time or part-t^ime capacity: 
Medicine - 1^ Law - 1; B&AS - 7; Educatidn,- 16; 
A&S • 21). V Most faculty are unaware of what 
ISRip is, dbes or involves. For example, before 
the cheirter went into effect (and possibly thf 
catalyst which resulted in the formation of the 
investigation committee which produced the chapter), 
certain members of tne faculty compl$iined at an 
open faculty meeting that the fiV^t news they f 
recei^ved about openings in a new NtSRAD program 
(CJP) was in'either trade journals or the local 
. ^newsjpapers. 

b. ]^o^eibly as a functionj in part, of the^ above 
problem, there exists much mistrust, between 
several faculty members and ISRAD. Many stated 
in interviews that they didn't trust the ISRAD' 
Director, couldn't-' understand why he was there, 
didn't understand how some I.SRAD directors could 

be .hired without being traditional academic types. ^ 
This mistrust exists in the other direction also. 
Many directors stated that faculty appear interested 
^ only in the "action" (research grants, consulting 

f^eS| -assistants, etc.) and not in the community. 
The appointment of the executive committee has 
increased ..the mistrust; several directors view 
/ the committee aa^. "witch^-hunt eomwlttee— out to 
get us and om* programs « • ." Other possible 
contributing factors to this mutual mistrust are: 
' delay on ^iraft V of -the charter and the lack of 
communication cited ^aboye# . ^ 

c. One problem with faculty-ISRAD involvement is ^ 
the ISRAD need for immediacy of commitment and 
faculty need for overload payment; faculty, 



because of their other duties, may not be always 
available for an immediate commitment, and over- 
,load payment is not encouraged by the administra-, 
tion# 

dc ISRAD and the faculty have not taken steps 
to develop areas of common ground (multiple' joint 
appointments, course offerings in specialized 
areas, internship programs, workshops on ^grants, 

' etc#># Instead, the emphasis has been on the 
faculty seeking research opportunities (and in 
"controlling" ISRAJ), according to many directors), 

, and ISRAD attempting to screen out most faculty 
and only contact and involve those they trust 
(according to^ several faculty members)* 

e# The formal lines of communication iijvolving 
ISRAD connect ISRAD to the V. P. for Research, 
bypassing the faculty, and thus makiag ISRAD an 
adffiiniBtrative unit of the university* 

f. The overall conmunication effort between. ISRAD 
and the' faculty has been characterized by limited 
departmental visits, mailings and reports at 
- faculty mecJtings and committees. In sum, little 
has been 'done operationally in the past to involve 
faculty participation in ISRAP's programs or 
inform faculty members about ISRAD. 

The following recommendations are Offered to improve ISRAD- 
f acuity communication and relate to three areas: informa- 
tion to the faculty, input from the faculty, and involvement 
of the faculty: 

a. A major effort should be immediately undertaken 
by ISRAD to inform faculty members aDoul ISRAD. 
The following media are suggested for such a 
cami)aign: personal visits to each academic unit 
by a team or IJ^RAD administrators and directors 
(the responsibility can be divided among the 
•entire I5RAD team, but despite the time commitment, 
the payoff from personal .contacts at the departmental 
level will Justify tRivjS commitment; monthly (or bi- 
monthly) reports should be given at the' generals 
facult:y meeting by tiie ISRAD Director; key faculty, ^ 
commlfxees should be given regular reports on Key ^ 
ISaA]) developments (by an Associate Director of 
ISRAPy ; ' individual ISRAD program directors sh'ould 
• make monthly reports on their programs to relevant 

fa^cuxty departments (e.g., the Director of the 

\ 



Centef^ for Recreation monthly reports to the HPER 
faculty* As can be seen by this recommendation, 
the major thrust of this campaign will be personal 
contact And ndt written media. A n^ewsletter is 
not the answer to this problem* It iLs a conven- 
ient cop-out by those who do not fully ^derstand 
interpersonal communication and interpersonal 
trust. ' , ; 

ISRAD should 4-mmediately begin to solicit 
feedback smd inpift from the faculty in determining 
program needs and directions. Joint appointments 
(as discussed in the ISRAD charter; are helpful 
in creating liaisons between departments and ISRAD . 
for that purpose. Another possibility is personal 
mailings seeking advice and interest from facta ty 
members (as done by the Center for Environmental 
Research and DevelojHnent) • In November, 1971 the 
director sent a memo to all deans, department 
chairman, facul-ty and administrators in order to 
compile a 

•♦list of faculty ^embers who have interests 
In environmental^ studies and would welcome 
opportunities to participate in Inter- 
disciplinary" research activities should/ • 
the Center receive particular grants or 
proposals in which they might be interested. 
Such a directory of Interested personnel 
would enable the Cenlrer to identify and 
mobilize research teams to -conduct research 
^ on a broad range of environmental problems." 



directory, we would like^b establish a 
program of regularly scheduled meetings 
so that members would have an opportunity 
to discuss their work and/or be able to 
'draw upon the tsLlents or resburces of other 
colleagues in handling research problems." 

Response to this memo has beeiy somawhat encouraging; 
over 75 faculty members expressed an Interest in 
this program. Another possible channel for 
accomplishing this pu2*pose of gettj^ng input from 
the faculty might be similar to ^he suggestion 
alreac^ made for comm\mity-ISRAD communication- 
establish a set of advisory boards. At best, 
each program of ISRAD would have its own board 
which would be composed of faculty members from 
departments relevant to a particular program. 




If too much "red tape" appears imminent from 
both this board and the community board, 
perhaps a joint faculty-coimnunity board CQuld 
be -establi^hed• 

c. • ISRAD should immediately create opportunities 
for creating greater faculty involvement in its 
pi'ograms. The. new charter specifies ways of 
involving faculty members in projects originated 
by the faculty member, ISRAD or an outside agency. 
Additional direct involvement might Ue possible 
via. the following: university curriculum could' 
be integraj&ed with some of the ISRAD programs (as 
done by the Center for Recreation) ; interndliips C 
for students (or practicums) could be offered to 
interested departments; direct faculty fellowships 
could be made available for related faculty 
research (as done by DGR) ; workshops could be 
^ ^ offered to faculty on topics of .interest to both 
^ the faculty and ISRAD (e.g^., "the art of grants- 
mamship or proposal writing") ; research support 
services should be made available to' faculty 
doing research in ISRAD programs (secretarial 
'Support, space, etc.). 

In sum, these recommendations offer the opportunity to 
better inform and be informed by the faculty as well as 
involving them in ISRAD. 

3, ISRAD 'internal Communication * » 

Origineaiy it was not the expressed purpose of 
this autfibr to study theinteraal communication of ISRAD. 
However, after the interviewing program began it, became 
apparent that some of the internal communication problems 
of ISRAD were directly affecting both ISRAD-faculty and 
ISRAD-conimunity communication effectiveness. Mention 
will only be made, therefore, of those problems which 
directly (or in some, indirectly) relate to the ma^or 
thrust of '^s report. 

a. 'Until the recent appointment o't Grace Olivarez 
. to Director of ISRAD, no full-time director 
existed in the organization. This put the burden 
of running the organization upon the Associate 
Director (Art Blumenfeld) which greatly limited 
«■ his time in terms of external communication 

efforts between the faculty or the community. / 
This was also one factor cited by several 
directors which they believed affected their job 
morale. The fact that their director was only 



part-timS and his boss (the V. P. for "Re^arch) 
was also part-time (and part-time Dean* of ^he ' 
Graduate School) was perceived by many'-d^rectdrs 
as evidence of a lack of- concern for ISRAD within 
the UNM administration. 

b. ISRAD's rapid growth ($400,000 in 1968 to > . 
ove?? 55,000,000 today), has contributed to many 
internal problems which have affected external; 
communication: "umbrella" concept of ISSAD which 
resulted in ISRAD programs operating autonomous 
from ISRAD; poor horizontal communication within 
ISRAD which lowered, morale arid also affected the 
"umbrella" concept; poor logistics (buildings, 
were sepaCrated all over campus* and uhe'city) 
which fu]!*th^r. contributed to this idfea. 

c. ISRAD directors have their primary loyalty 
to their o*n program and funding or "sponsoring 
'agency' rather than to the concept bf --^ISRAD. As 
.mentioned above, this inhibits good external 
communication because bad publicity goes to 
»*I*SRAD" and good publicity goes to the program, 

d. Although "it is. hard to say which caused 
which, the poor morale of the directors has 
either increased this autonomy concept or been 
caused by it. Other cont:^ibuting factors (to 

the low morale) seem to be: poor or absent A ~ 
leadership from above; lack of tenure (for 
several directors); lack of contracts; lack 
of evaluation and firing criteria; perceived 
censorship of external communication between 
directoru and outside sources (press, government 
or private agencies, etc.); lack of input into 
decisions affecting ISRAD as a whole; lack of 
objectives and goals 'for ISRAD as a whole; fear 
of executive committee (as a controlling body). 

The following recommendations are made- to improve the 
internal communication proDiems at ISRAD: 

a. Establish a program of quarterly or bi- 
annual retreats with the ISRAD executive committee 
and the ISRAD directors. These sessions could 
^e informfiLL goal-planning or needs-analysis 
conferences which night help improve horizontal 
communication within ISRAD as well as build the . 
image of ISRAD as a totality rather than a 
series of segments. 
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b. ' It ISRAJD directors are all given academic 
rank> this would solve some of th^ir grievances 
about contracts, evaluation, promotion criteria 
and tanure# ^^laries, of course, would have to 
be comparable N;o all other academic units on 
campus if this^ere done* Additionally, they 
should be allowed and encouraged to teach courses 
in their specialty ^eas; this would further » 
improve communicat^n between them suid the 
. " facility and student^# , 

c^ The task of conducting joint workshops (cited 
above in^ the community section) would also help 
build internal ISRAD unity around the team 
concept rather than -the\ individual- effort. 

Overall Conclusions for ISRAD ' 

It is apparent from the above information that ISRAD 
has had its problems which haVe had limiting effects 
upon ISRAD* s external and internal communication effec«- 
tiveness. Tihe community^ and the faculty have been 
primarily informed about ISRAD via written- media* 
Little or no attempts have been made by ISRAO to solicit 
feedback from either faculty or community* Involvement 
in ISRAO programs has been limited to those few faculty 
members who are determined most central to ISRAD^s 
programs* Internal i>roblems in communication and 
administration have created morale problems among the * 
directors which have greatly affected the communication 
system* L • 

Despite these problems of the past, there is still 
a "great potential for improving the functioning of ISRAD 
as a channel of communication both between the university 
and its public and between the faculty and the UNH 
admlxiistration* It was with this purpose that the above 
recommendations were given* 

It is my opinion that the university has been missing 
one of the greatest opportunities it has had to gain the 
support and sympathy of the community* A well organized, 
strongly commi'tted and integrated ISRAD could help combat 
(especially over long periods ol time) such probleoq as 
"love-lust", student unrest, irrelevant curriculum, etc* 
Through this medium of communication much misunderstanding 
and mistrust could be eliminated^ ' 



imM Public Opinion Poll 

This section of the report will present the methodology 
and results of the UNM Public Opinion, P6X1; recommendations 
^ased on the results of this poll will be presented in 
-the next section of the report. The concept of a state- 
wide survey to poll the attitudes o^ New Mexico ^s popula- 
tion toward the University, was discussed* in an Interview 
between this author and the Director of the Bureau of 
Business Research (November, 1971) Specifics of such a 
study were not ^scussed -^t this time, but it was a^eed 
that an attltudinal study would be worthwhile to the 
University in assessing the extent to whi.ch public agreed 
with the University •s perception of its stated goals. 
Further* Interviews with University officials confirmed 
their interest in such a report and revealed the areas 
they wished questioned (V* P. for Administration and 
Development, Public Information Officer, Director of 
Placement). After the initial round of interviews was 
conducted, Mr. Hilary Horan of the Department of Speech . 
Communicationvagteed to conduct the survey/ (under the 
direction of pd.s authojj) for his Master •s thesis. The 
objectives of tnlg^^rvey were defined as: 

^ 1. increase th# public's Interest and support of 
the University' through the participative process; 

• 2. To discover areas in which the University is 

deficient in projecting a favorable. image to the 
voting public (which was later defined as the 
population to be surveyed) i ^ 

3# To accurately measure the voting public's opinion 
of the University;. ^ 

if. To help justify the University's fiscal (and 
prima facie ) existence to the legislature as a 
publicly supported institution of higher educa- 
tion. 

In sum, the overall purpose of this survey was to create ' 
a channel for feedback which could provide an accurate 
Indication of public opinion toward the University ot 
New Mexico. \With this information UNM would be in a 
better position to reinforce positive attitudes autid 
change negative attitudes* ^ \ 

Methodology ^ » 

After much discussion it was decided to use the 
voting lists (as (A June 1. 1972) of 'New Mexico' as the 
population for the survey (N«if08,if32) . The rationale 
for this decision is as follows: 



' Census data is ta;irailable only in suomary form; 

Z. ^ City and county directories do n4t reflect 
mobility of population (according to previous 
* ISRAD resf/arch); ' , 

3« Telep'ione directories discriminate against certain \ 
population segments; , 

if. State legislators (who determine UliK^s budget) 
. are responsible directly to the vpte^^s^ . ' 

A stratified random sample >was systematically generated*, 
from each of the New Mexico county's voting lists (using 
a random niunbers table). The sample was stratified by ^ 
county in order to validly represent each region of the 
state. After consultation with the 'parties interested in 
the surtrey, it* was agreed that «the 95% level of confidence 
and ^5 standard error units would te acceptably to 
reliably and validly represent t^d' population ^th the 
smallest return and lowest cost. The required sample 
return to allow the above error and confidence level id 
38if. A translation of the above information means that 
95% of the time, we can be sure that our .findings ai^e ^ 
within +5% of the actual public attitude; .e.g., if the ^ 
population is actually 80% supportive of UNM on a specific 
criterion, *95 out of 100 times that this study would be 
repeated, the 'findings should show the public's atti4;ude 
to fall between 75-85% (standard error of 5) supportive. 
Since previous mail questioimaire surveying in New Mexico 
has yielded a return rate of 12-15%, a sample^ of 3fOOO 
sriDjects was randomly selected from the voting lists and 
mailed the questionnalre% ^ - ^ 

^he measuring instrument was •cTomposed of demographic, 
informational and attitudinal itelns. Demographic data * 
was necessary to test the rei^resentativeness of the sample 
(in terms of the population) and to later cross-tabulate 
certain independent variables with key, demographic 
(dependent) variables^ ;):nformatlonal questions were 
intended to reveal any sources of misconception among 
the population about the University. The atti|;udlhal 
items^wefe Intended to measure the public's olrerall 
attitude toward the University. The questionnaire was 
devised jifter input was received from the primary sponsors , 
of the survsey. A copy df^this measuring instrument 
appears in Table 10. ' 
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Table^O ' 
^Opinioti Poll ' . 

Please fill J.n or check space where appropriate* 

1. Home Zip code' 

2. Your ages ITnder 21 yrs. . ; '21-30 ; Sl^^ O 

if 1-50 ; over 3 0 ^ » . ^ 

5. four sex: l*. __Male 2. . Female 

k» Your marital statue: 

1. M arried; living with spouse , 
% 2i . L egally married but separated 

3» D ivorced 

Zf. ^Widowed 

"5. Single I never married 

3»i Ypur racial or ethnic classification: 

> 1. ;^Native American or Indian (tribe or 

pueblo; ; 

2, c_, ^Hispano, MeadLcan American or Chicano 

7' ^. B labk 
4/ O riental 
5. " _Other ^ 

6. How long have you lived in New Mexico? ' years 

7. What was the last grade or year that you completed in 
school? y ears ^ 

8. -How much education did you complete? 1. High school; 

2. two yr. college; 3. U niversity ; 

if. G raduate 

- 9, Please describe as. specifically as possible your occupa- 
tion (e.g., owner 8e manager of grocery store; dispatcher 
at transit company; mechanic at car clinic) 
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TaJl'e 10 (Cont«(^) 

10. Approximate annual income: 8^ 



11. Are you directly connected with UWM in any of the follovriLng 
ways: ^ 

1, Student 2. Parent of Student 

• 3,- ^Emgloyee k» , ^Alumnus 

k» no C'onnecti6r^ 6. other 



. 12. Political party preference: ' 1. Republican 

2. ^Democrat 3. ^Other 

"15. Is^t your understanding that UNM is an institution of: 

•teaching y es 2. no 

^ 14. research 1. yes 2. no 

15. community service 1. ^s 2. ^ no 

16. Do you feel that UNM should be an institution of: 
teachilig i. ;.yes ^ 2. no' 

17. research 1. y es 2. ^no ^ 

18« community service 1. 2. ' no 

• 19; . .Do you ^eel that UNM provides adequate service to the 
State with regard to: 





teaching 


1. 


■ yes - 


2. 


no 


20. 


reseeirch 


1. 


yes 


2. 


no 


21. 


community service 


1. 


yes 


2. 


no 



22. On the whole, do you believe that UNM provides an education 
for its graduates which meets the needs of the state? 

1, ' yes 2. ^no 3. no opinion 

25. If you are in an employer's position (with available jobs), 
are you interested" in interviewing graduates for a 
job with your company? 

1, y es- 2. no 3. ^not ^an employer 

2/f. If ypu have had an opportunity to evaluate the work of 
UNM- graduates, how would you rate their capability on 
this scale? (If no contact, leave blemk) 

very low ^very high . ^ 



Table 10 (Cont'd) 

2% Would you attend UNM if you had the opportunity? 

1^ yes 2» no 3* no opinion • 

ZS. , Would you like your children to attend^ UNM? 

!• yea Z. no 3* no opinion 

27 ♦ Are you aware of any benefits of UNM research or service 
in your community? 

yes " no 3* no opinion 

^28. ¥/here do you obtain 'most of your informatics about UNM? 
C»please check one) . 

i» newspai^er 

2* ^television 

5* radio 

Channel 5 * specifically 

5. ^"UTIM Reports" specifically 

6. _ ^ students * 
7* friends 

8# alumni publications 

% othe r ) 

29* Please number; in order of imT^^^tance to you, the fields 

of interest at UNM about which 'ou would like to know more. 

teaching ^ community service 

r esearch - _ _ othe r " - 

50. On the ^ole, how satisfied are you with "UNM? 

very fairly uncertain or somewhat very 

satisfied* satisfied no opinion dlssatlsified dissatisfied 

31. Were you aware of events on the UNM campus May 9-13 » 1972? 
y es ' no 

32* How has this affected your response to this questionnaire? 

positively n egatively ^ n o effect 
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As can be seen in Table 10, key demographic data 
includes: geographic area of residpnce,- age group, sex, 
social status, affiliation witli UNM, poUtical party, 
affiliation. Key informational items measure: respond- 
ents awareness" of UNM ae "an institution of teaching, 
research ana service; sources by which subjects obtain 
their information about UNM; awareness of UNW benefits 
to the community in teaching, research and service; 
knowledge of recent' campus disturbances. Key attitudinal 
items included: respondents opinion of UNM as an insti- 
tution of teaching, research and service; opinion of UNM 
graduates as future employees; respondents' desire to 
attend UNM, or allow theii* children to attend UNM; overall 
opinion of ' respondents toward UfJM» 

The cost of the survey approached S500 and^was shared 
by the Vice President for. Administration and Development, 
tho Bureau of Business Research, the Placement Center and 
the Public Information Office. - Items of primary expense 
were: postage, printing, computer programming, xeroxing, 
and secretarial assistance. 

The questionnaire was devised amd revised in the 
Spring of 1972. The sample was generated and the ques- 
tionnaires were printed and mailed in May, 1972. Returns 
were received and cod'^d onto computer cards during June, 
1972. Final returns were 588 questionnaires; analysis by 
frequency emd cross-tabulation was based on this return. 

Rosults 

1. Demographic Da ca 

The sample wa^ examined to test its representa- 
tiveness in terms of geographic location. A chi-square ; 
goodriess-of-fit test revealed no significant difference 
between the percent of returns from each county and the 
percent of registered voters (according to the Secretary 
of State) in each county. It was thus concluded that 
the sample was truly representative of the state on the 
variable of geographic place of residence. The only other 
demographic variable for which population data was 
available (for registered voters) was party affiliation. 
A comparison of registered Republicans and Democrats with 
Nthose in the sample revealed no significant difference on 
this variable, thus it was assumed that the sample was 
representative of the population on the variable, party 
affiliation. Table 11 presents a summary of other 
demOoraphic data. 
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Table 11 

Summai'y' of Demographic Data of Return Sample (n=388) 



Variable 
Age 



Category / 

Under 21 
21-30 
31-ifO 
ifl-50 
Over -50 
No answer* 



Frequency 


Percent 


20 


5.2 


78 


20.2 ■ 


81 


20.9 


83 


21. if 


125 


32.3 



Sex 


Male 


COM- 






Female 




0 




No answer«> 


1 




iijtnnlc 


Native Amencan^ or maian** 


cn 




Classification 


Hlspano i Mexican— American 








or Chicane 




■ xx« o 




Black 


3 


Q 
• O 




Oriental 


r\ 


r\ 
U 




Other*** 


2o2 


72#9 




No ansv/er 


1 








^11 


80-7 




-Married, Separated 


6 


1.6 




Divorced ^ , 


18 


4.7 




Widowed ; 


11 


2.9 




Single 


39 


10.1 




No answer 


3 




Length of 


• 1-2 years 


9 


2.3 


Hesidency in 


5-"5 yestrs 


51 


8.1 


New Mexico 


6-10 years 


50 


13.0 




II-15 yestrs 


^3 


11.2 




Over 15 years 


252 


65.4 




No answer 


3 




Highest «Gra(ie 


Advanced De^^e 


8/f 


22.0 


Completed in 


College Graduate 


83 


21.7 


School 


Partial College or 


• 89 






Technical School 


23.3 




High School 


101 


26.4 




Partial High School 


14 


3.7 




Junior High School \ ^ 


10 


" 2.6 




Less than 7 years \ 


1 


0.3 




No answer - * '\ 


■6 





* "No answer" frequencies were not computed in percent colximn* 
**This % is higher than might be expect ed\because the phrasing 
of the question apparently cpnfused sevei^^l respondents, 
especially Anglos* \ \ 

♦♦♦This category was meant to include Anglos. \ , - 
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.Table 11 (Cont'd) 



VariaDle 


Category 


rretjuenc^ 


r ercent 


/- 

Level of ^ 


■High School 


^105 


' 23.9. 


Education 


Two year college 


80 


22.0 




uiixyeFoxT/y 


ftQ 






viraciuate 


oy 






no answer 




/ 


iiOiJ.ingsneaci * 


oiass X 




xp« X 


index or oOCISul 


oxass 11 


OA 




Cf 4> a 4* Y« r« 


m a oo TTT 

"Oiasp 111 


OO 
yv 


0« P 




m a e. « TIT 

oxass .xv 


111 

XXX 


c.y9\J 




Class- V ' ' 


28 ' 






No ^answer 

> 


5 . 




Apprp xi ma^t 6 . 


bexow i>^.^uuu 


It O 


X'P» u 


Annuax incouie 




yd 


Q Q'' 
7» 7 




b, 000— Of 000 




> X 


* 


'Q AAA T A AAA 
O f 000-XO f 000 




1 A R 

xu» p 


• 


T A AAA T O AAA 
XO fOOU— 1^ ,000 


HO 


1 ii Q 




12,CX)0-15,000 . 


50 


15.5 




15,000-25,000 ^ 


53 


16.4 


% 


A^»rf%*» AAA 

over ^7,ooo 




9 9 

r • r * 




1^0 answer 


AR 




00111190 uxon wj.un 


o uucien u 


Xif 


P.D 


UNM 


Parent of Student 


32. 


8.3 




Employee 


8 


lod^ 




Alumnus 


39 






No connection 


270 


69.9 




Other 


23 


6.0 


^, ■ >, 


No answer 


7 




Political Party 


Republican 


133 


* 34.9 


^r,ef erence 


Democrat 


189 


49.6 


Other 


59 


15.5 




No answer 


7 





As can be seen from Table 11, the return sample was 
mostly white, married males who have -lived in New Mexico 
over 15 yesu?s, completed at least a high school degree, 
have no connection with UNM, are mostly democrats in the 
middle and upper-middle class (socio-economically) , and 
mostly over 40 years old. 

The remainder of the questions can be classified into 
either informational or attitudinal categories* The . 
questions will be presented with the responses to them 
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(in frequency and percent form)- The results of each 
question were cross-tabulated with the demographic 
variables: geographic place of residence, age, sex, 
social status i3f filiation with UNM, and political party - 
affiliation. VShe criterion for computing a cross- 
tabulation on a question (or set of questions) was 
art^trarily set as a response distribution of 70%/30%. 
Distributions exceeding this arbitrary criterion were 
assumed to be skewed in such a way as to make additional 
atnalysis meaningless (given the size of the sample) ,J 
These data will not be presented because of space 
limitations, but'^eir results will be mentioned. 
(Interested parties may- receive complete copies of the 
^lata of this snrve^f by contacting this researcher.) 

2. Informational Questions 

Question: 16 it your understanding that UNM is an < 
institution of 

Teaching ? Yes-360 (93%) No-27 (7%) 
• Research ? .■ Yes-292 (75.5% No-95 (24.5%) 

Community Service ? Yes-217 (56.7%) No-l6^ (if 3. 3%) 

Most of the sample were aware of UNM's teaching and 
research functions; however, a large segment were unaware 
of UNM's community service function (if3.3%). question 
was cross-tabulated with the above mentioned demographic 
variables (but the questions on ^teaching and research were 
not cross-tabulated because they did not meet the previously 
established criterion of 70%/30% Aaximum spread on the 
distribution). " / 

Place of residence proved to be a signifi^nt variable 
on this question. Respondents from the .following counties 
were LEAST aware of UNM's community service function: ^ 
Catron, Grant, -Sierra, Socorro^, Lincoln, Otero, Lea, 
McKinley, San Juan. Age and connection with UNM were 
also significant. The older the age group, the lower 
the percentage who. have a positive understemding of this 
aspect of UNM; also,' those with direct contact with UNM 
were significantly mor^ aware of this function than those 
with no contact. Other demographic variables were not 
significainto 
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question: Do jou feel Jbhdt 'UNM - should be an institution 
of ' , . 

Teachini^ ;Yesj^577 (98.4) 'No-6 (1.6%) -i 
Research?. Yes-326if (90.1%) N9-36 (9.9%) 
Community Service ? Yes-501 (86.7%) No^-46 (13.?%) 

^Most of the sample believed that UNM should maintain 
the three functions of. teaching, research and community"" 
service. No cross-tabulations were computed because of 
the skewed distributions. 

Question: Are you aware, of any benefits of UNM rdsearch ^ 
"^or service in" your community? 

Yes-lif2 (36.7%), No-192 (49.6%) ' /^y 

No Opinion- 53 (13.7%) 

Since almost half of the sample claimed to be unaware' 
of benefits ol^-UNM research or service in their community, 
these data werb cross- tabulated with the key demo^aphic 
variables. The three variables which wer^ significant 
were: place of residencfe, connection with UNM, and 
political party affiliation. The BEST infbi^med counties 
on this question were: Bernalillo, Sandoval*, Valencia, 
Los Alamos, Santa Fe, Mora, RLo Arriba, San Miguel, Taos, 
•McKinley. Those respondents connected with UNM were more 
^ware of tl^ese benefits (78%) than those with no connec- 
tion (28%). Democrats were more aware than Republicans. 
Other variables were not significant but there was a 
tendency for respondents under 21 years old to know m*re 
about research and service benefits; also, the higher 
income brackets reported less awareness on this question 
than the others. Although sex was npt sigiiificant alone 
as a variable, when coupled with plac^of residence, men 
were more knowledgeable than women. ■ ' - ^ 

Question: Where do you obtain most of your information 
about UNM? 

■» 

Newspaper Yes-245 (63.1%) No-143 (36.9?^) 

Television Yes-l8l (if 6. 6%) Na-207 (53.4%) 

. Radio Yes-87 (22.4%) No-3bl (77.6%) 

Channel 5 « 

' Specifically YeR-60 (15.5%) No-328 (84.5%) ' 

"UNM Reports" Yes-19 (4.9%) No-369 (95.1%) ' 

Students Yes-122 (31.4%) 'No-68.6%5 

Friends > ' Yes-lOl (26.0%) No-287 (74.0%) 

Alumni 

Publlcatiohs ,^Yes-.34 (8.8?lS) No-55if (91.2%) , 

Other Yes.34 (8.8%) ^ No^35^ .(91.2%) 

V^campus Nev/s, Lobo> professors,* personal 
observations were mentioned/ 



The highest positive frequencies reported were for 
newspapers (63%) i television (if7%) , and students (31%)* 
These sources of information were cros^-tabuJLated with 
the key demographic variables • jy 

Newspaper « ^ 

The only significant variable for this source was aJge: 
the older the sample, the more they were dependent upon 
the newspaper as their primary source of information about 
'UNM* V/hile not significant, there were some trends 
favoring men over women, higher income over lower income 
bracket, smd higher social class over lower on this^source 
of information* 

Television 

Place of residence, age, sex and social cHiss were 
significant variables on this source of information about 
UNM* As might be expected, p^pondents in rural areas 
depended more upon television for their information than 
those in urban areas • Residents in Chavez and Eddy 
counties alao reported Idttle use of television (31%); 
this could be due to the fact that much of the coverage 
of that area is by Texas TV stations. Age 3w.elded a * 
^ur7i-linear relationship on the television ^source; 
those under 21 and over 50 used TV the least while those 
between 21 and 50, the most., Women relied more upon % 
television than men, and the lower the sqcial class the 
more the respondents used television as their prime ^ t 
source of information. Other variables were not ^signifi- 
cant. . /- 

Students (Radio, Ch'annel 5> "IW Reports" , Friends, 

( Alumni Publications 6uid Other were t<>« skewed 
for cross- tabulation.) 

Only level of education'^^ibmpleted and income were 
significant for this source cyC information. The higher 
the level of education and the lower the income, the^ 
diore likely a respondent was to rely upon students ^as 
a prime source for information about UNM. 

Question: Please number, in order of importance to you, 
the fields of interest at UNM about which you 
would like t6 know more. ^ 



(Ranked fir^t) Teaching-131 (if6.8%) Research-51i(l8.2%) 
Community Se^vic e-79 ( 28 . 2%) Other-19^ (6.8%) 



^ost «rf the sample ranked teaching first as the area 
of UNM they would like to know more about; community 
service was ranked second and research last# Cross- 
tabulation results indicated that only age and amount of 
education completed w6re significant variables* 
Respondents uncfer 21 want to know more about community 
service; *tho8e between 31-50 want to know feore about 
teaching; and those respondents 07er 50 want to know more ' 
about UNM's research* Teaching was most important to 
those subjects with the most education; communjrty service 
was more important to those subjects with less than a 
high scfhool degree* 

Question: Were you aware of events on the UNK campus 
May 9-13, 1972? , ' 

^ Yes-^338 (89*9%) No-38 (10.1%) 

Since almost 90% of the sample were av;are of the 
student unrest and the associated events duriiig the above 
week, cross*»tabulation was not done on this qqestion* 

3# Attitudinal Questions 

Question; Do you feel that UNM provides adequate service 
to the SJtate with regard to 

Teaching ? Yes-e/f2 (68.8%) No-110 (31*2%) 

Income and level of education were the only significant 
variables on this question. The mid41e and upper income 
brackets ($10,000-25,000) were most negative on this 
question. UniversiJ^y and high schooL graduates were most 
positive on this question; those without a high school 
degree or who completed graduate school were most negative 
on this il^em. ' 

Research ? Yes-20Zf (-62.6%) No-122 (37*4%) 

The only Variable found to be significant on this 
question was place of residence. Curry, Rooseve^, Lea, 
San Juan counties were most negative; and lk)s Atw'os, 
Santa Fe, Catron, Grant, Sierra, Socorro, LincolnVand 
Otero werf most positive toward the adequacy of UNM's 
* research service to the State. ^ 

Community Service ? Yes-lif3 (^5%) No-.175 (55%) 

A majority of the sample believed that UNM does not 
provide Adequate community service to the State. None 
of the dependent variables were significant on this 
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question but some trends were indicated: respondents in 
Mora, RLo Arriba, San Miguel and Taos counties were most 
positive, and those in Les^ and San Juan counties most 
negative; the higher social classes had a lower estimate 
of UNM's commiinity sfervice than the lower social classes; 
the highest income brackets (above^ S15>000) were most 
negative and the lowest (below Sif,OO0) was most positive* • 

Question: On the whole, do you believe t^t UI\^^ provides 
•an education for its graduates which meets. the 
needs of the State? 

/ 

Yes-202 (52.Zf%) No-107 (27.7%) No Opinion-?? (19.9%),- 

A slight majority of the sample was positive^^t^ward 
UNM on this question* Level of education and income were 
significant on this question* University graduates were 
most positive and those from two-year or technical 
schools were most negative.** Respondents whose incomes 
were between $6,000-9,000 were most negative; those between 
$10,000-12,000 most positive;*^ and those below 36,000 most 
indecisive on this question* Those respondents connected 
• Y/ith UNM (especially employ ees)^v/ere most favorable, 
althoi^h thi^ n^s not significant. One other cross- , i 
tabulation (place of residence with social class) showed / 
some significance: respondents from the. upper social 
cl,ass (professionals,- etc#) ±n Bernalillo, Sandoval and 
Valencia counties were most negative on this question; 
^r^those frpm the lowest social class (laborers, ptc#) in 
Mora, Rio Arriba, San Miguel and Taos. counties were most 
positive on this question* 

Question: If Jrou have had an opportunity to evaluate the 
work of UNM graduates, hov; would you rate their 
capability on this scale? 

10 (7.3%) 17 (12.8%) 53 ikl.k%) ^35 ifkM) 18 (13>5%) 

Very low ' Very high 

No Contact- 233 

Of those respondents ,who v/ere in a position to evaluate 
UN14 graduates' work ability (n=133), most rated them averfige 
(3) or above ^average (4)* The significant* variables on \. 
the cross-tabulation.were: social class, connectifcrn with^ 
UNM and place of residence* The middle class (blue -collar 
workers) rated UNM graduates highest and the upper middle 
. class (feemi-professionais) rated" them lowest • Those with 
U connection to UNM rated the graduates highest* And those^- 




respondents in Los Alamos and Santa Fe counties in the 
highest social class (professionals) and without connection 
to UNM rate its graduates about average; those respondents 
in the same counties, and also without UNM connection,- but 
in the semi-piofeaeional social clacs ill) rate UNM . 
gradxxates below average. Those respondents in Bernalillo, 
Sauidoval and Valejscia counties in the lowest socieil class 
( labor ers-V) rate UNM graduates as above average. 

Question: Would you attend UNM if you had the opportunity? 

- Yes-157 (^0.7%) N0-I64 (42.5%) No Opinion-64 (16.6%) 

A large majority of the respondents to this question 
(60%) v/ere either unwilling or unsure about attending UNM 
(if they had the opportunity). Several variables wer.e 
significant on tl^is question. Respondents from Bernalillo, 
Sandoval, Valencia, Mora, Rio Arriba, San Miguel, Taos, ' 
and „ San Juan counties were most positive on this question; 
respondents from Catron, Grant, Sierra, Socorro* Lincoln, 
Otero, Curry, Roosevelt and McKinley counties were most 
negative. Women were" more positive about attending UNM 
than men. Republicans were significantly more willing to" 
attend than Democrats or "Others." Respondents with 
advanced degrees were most ' negative (as> well as high ) 
school gradufifctes and two-year school graduates) ; university 
5Taduate.s were most positive. Middle class responden^^s 
were more willing*" to kt^tend UNH tjian either the extreme 
upper or lower classes.. However, income seemed to contra- 
dict this finding: those' whos& incomes Were below $/f,000 
or between 86,000-8,000 were more willing "to slttend than 
those in the uppe;: income brdckets. Of course, those 
respondents connected with UNM were more willing to 
attend UNM than those not connected. 

Question: ^Would you like your children to attend UNM? 

yes-156 '(40.5%) No-166 (4^.1?^) No bpinion-63 (16. 4%) 

■ >' ^ 

Once>again, about 609^ o£^he responses were either 

' niegative or unsure on this question relating to an' overall 
attitude toward UNM. Once again, respondents from 
Bernalillo, Sandoval,' Valencia, Mora, Rio Arriba^, San 

.Miguel and Taos counties werd* most favorable. Respondents 
from CH^vez, Eddy and Lea counties were most negative. 
Thd younger respondents were more favorable and those 
respondents between 41-50 (115^0 may have children of- college 
age) were most Negative. The lowest social class (V- 
laborqrs) was most positive; the lowest income levels 
were most favorable (thus supporting the social, class 



variab:^^) ; high-echool graduates v/ere' r.ost positive, and 
graduate school educated respondents most negative. 'The 
social class variable was especially significant v/ith 
those respondents v/ith no connection v/ith ITNK: the lower 
the social class, the more positive the desire to send 
their children to UNM. Other demographic variables vere 
not significant, , ^ 

Question: On the whole, hoW satisfied are you vdth Uin:? 

43 (11.5%) 118 (31.6%) 69 (18.^^) 74 (19.8%) 70 (18.7%) 
very TiSrly ~ uncertain fairly un- very un- 

satisfied satisfied * satisfied .;»atisfied 

* The T>urpose of this question viis to obtain an overall 
reading of the voting public's satisfaction v/ith UNM. The 
results on this question 'support those of the previous 
two questions (from which one may jinfer an overall attitude) 
almost 60% of the sample was uncertain, fairly or very 
unsatisfied with UNM. Age, education, social -class, 
income and connection with IMA were significant variables 
on this question. Sex afad political party affiliation 
were not significant, but trends approaching significance 
were- noted. 

Those respondents over 50 years old v/ere most satisfied 
with UNM; those between 31-40 were mo^t dissatisfied. 
University graduates were most satisfied j but those with 
advanced degrees were least satisfied. The lower the 
social, claJs, the greater the satisfaction with UNM; this 
pattern was confirmed with income bracket. Those 
respondents with connection's with UNI-I were more satisfied 
than those vdlthout connection. Women and republicans 
' were more satisfied with UNM, but these last two N^ariables 
were not significant, • , 

i 

Question: How has this (campus disturbance of May, 1972) 
affected your response to this questionnaire? 

Pos^tively-ifif (11,9%) Negatively-113 (30.6%) - ^ 
No Etfect-212 (57.5%) 

While most o-f the sample reported that their opinions 
were not altered by the demonstration against the war, 
most, of those who admitted being affected were affected^ 
negatively. The chl square analysis on the tross- 
tabulatlons revealed significant differences on the 
following variables: age, education, income, connection 
with UNM. Political party affiliation approached 
significance and a trend is reported. 
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Respondents under 21 years old claimed to be positively 
affected by the campus disturbances; those over,^^ were 
most negatively affected^ those between 31-40 were least 
affected either way. As the level of education increased 
respondents were more negatively affected ^by the im^pest. 
Als(J, most 'affected negatively were those respondents in 
the mid-income bracket of 810,000-12,000, and those without 
connection to UNM, Republicans were more jiegatively 
affected than Democrats, but this trend* was riot significant. 

Question: If you are in an employer's position (with 

available jobs), are you interested in inter- 
viewing UNM graduates for a' job */ith your 
company? . ' ^ 

Yes-ifO (10.5%) No-52 (]3*6%) Not an E2nployer-290 (75*9%) 

Since most of the respondents were not in an employer's, 
position, the' distribution, was too skewed to conduct any 
further analysis* . (A list of those respondents indicating 
a willingness to employ UNM graduates was distributed to 
the UNM Placement Ce;iter#) 

Summary of Findings of Entire Survey 

An examination of the informational questions reveaild 
that UNM effectively (93%) communicates itself to the 
voting public as an institution of teaching; 97% of the 
sample agreed that UNM should be an institution of teaching. 
Fewer respondents (75%X understood -UNM to be' an institution 
of research, "*and only 56% perceived UNK as an institution 
of ^community service (78%' believed that it should be an 
institute of community service and 90% of research). W?% 
of the sample declared that 1;hey would, like to know more 
about UNM' 8 community service, but 58% wanted to know 
more about UNM's teac)iing. Only 37% of the sample was 
aware of research or service benefits in their community. 

Newspapers are the medium u^ed most often by the 
r^espondents to receive information about the University. 
Television is the second most frequently cited chann.el, 
and "UNM Reports"*' the least often jased. On the whole, - 
men were more knowledgeable ^than women about UNM, and 
tlie younger age groups (below 30, years) seemed to be morfe 
aware of the various aspects of the University than the 
older respondents. 

Overall attitude tow^d UNM is not positive among the 
voters sampled. 60% were unwilling to attend UNM, send 
their children to UNM, or were uncertain about this action. 
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Once again, 60% of tne sajJple was uncertain, fairly or 
very dissatisfied v/ith UNM (on the whole) • Most positive 
aspects of UNM were its teaching; most negative responses 
were directed to its community service.' Republicans were 
more positive t^an Democrats; lower classes and lower 
income levels were more positive than the higher levels ' 
and closes; high school graduates were more favorafle 
than more educated respondents* And the most' favorable 
responses came more often from respondents in Mora, Rio 
Arriba, San Miguel, Taos counties ^and occasionally from 
those Bernalillo, Sandoval, and Valencia unties ) • 
Most negative responses more often camj fro#'5r^sponaents 
in Lea, San Juan, McKinley, Chavez, and Eddy counties. ? 

On the basis of the findings of this suryey, certain, 
• recommendations are made in the next section of this 
report* 
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III. Recommendations for Improving University- Public 
communication 

A, , The D. H. Lawrence Ranch Conferences should be 

♦ continued and held at least twice a year. Fewer 

UNM iJarticipante and more community participants 
should be invited. This change plus the increase 
in the number of mca tings should give more New 
Meri.co decision-makers an opportunity to interact 
with UNM personnel. ^ • 

B. Better use of the mass media should be encouraged 
to enhance the image of Jim, Specific suggestions 
include: 
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Disseminate a weekly or bi-weekly UNM calendar 
for local newspaper publics.fcion (even in 
distant areas). 



1» "Ferrel Heady TV Show" weekly on one of the ^ 
major TV stations. Since we already have a 
/- football and basketball-coach weekly show, 
it should be relatively simple -to adopt this 
program.^ 

2. TV spots and commercials (and radio) should be 

used throughout, the state. These should be * 

written by media experts familiar with the 

best method fnr getting maxlmur. impact. This 

technique covJ.d be especially helpful in rural 

parts of the state where television is heavily 

relied upon as a source of information. 

3. Current films should be made (possibly by UNK 
students) for dissemination in high schools, ' 
civic clubs, etc. 



C. In the area of "personal communication," the 
following are recommended: 

1. Key student-faculty-administrator leaders should 
form ^ "UNM Andgos" team to conduct handshake 
tours around the State (outside the Albuquerque 
area) • 

2. A similar concept could be developed by the 
ali^nnl association and also include "friends 

, of ONM" (such as the Xobo Club). 
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5. High schools should be "invaded'' by faculty- 
student teams from every department rorthe 
joint purpose of recruiting future students 
and informing the high schools about current / 
academic developments (in each departlnent) * 

L^. A parentsJ committee should be established 
(tx)ssibly through the Student Affairs Office 
.or the Orientation Office) for the purpose 
of improving communication bet^ween UNi< and 
the parents of its student body. A parents' 
newsietter. should also be adoptf*ci* 

The C'-rrent LUSC should be immediately abolished 
and replaced by a Legislative-University Communi- 
cation Committee whose sole purpose will be to 
conduct rap«information exchange sessions with 
campus representatives (in Santa Fe and on the 
local campusfes). They will have no subpoena ^ 
power and no investigatory 'function* They should 
function similarly to the Governor *s faculty rap 
sessions. ' 

The Governor should establish a students^ committee 
to Acnitor feedback regularly from students to him. 
The mechanism for this feedback system should be 
jointly developed by both parties. 

The Placement Office sHould attempt to improve 
relations between New Mexico employers and UNI^ 
graduates. A first step to reduce the exodus of 
UNM graduates from New Mexico will be taken in 
the fall, 1972 when the Governor's committee 
(fCCEPT) vri.ll sponsor a job conference for New 
Mexico eiiiployers and UNM students. ^ 

A "hot-line" could be established state\^de whereby 
any New Mexico resident could telephone UNJ4 (a 
special "300" number) to receive cxirrent informa- 
tion and news about any aspect of UNM. The UNM 
Report which is sent out over radio stations may 
be a good vehicle to begin with by taping it and 
putting it on the telephone. Another possibility 
is to allow the resident to leave a message, his 
name, number,. etc. in order to be called back with 
an answer to his question.'* 01 course, ideally, 
(and expensively) a "live" person should answer ( 
all calls (perhaps, after a tape is played about \ 
current UNI< news). Such a "hot-line" could easily 
be evaluated for effectiveness by counting the 
numbai^ of calls/dsiy and content analyzing their 
purpose, etc. 
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H» The Governor's meetings with UNM faculty should be 
^ continued and possibly expanded to include repre- 
sentatives of the /other state universities^ 

!• The above mentioned ISRAD recommendations (see 
section on ISRAD) should be implemented pl.us a 
possible ISRAD television or radio show and/or 
an "ask-ISI?AD'* column in the newspaper, 

J# The UNM Public Opinion Poll should be conducted 
annually to monitor feedback, measure attitudes, 
and compile comparative data to assess the impact 
of any long-*t5rm changes at ]JWi. The results of 
the first survey lead to the following specific 
recommendations which may reinforce and/or add 
to some of those already made above: ^ 

1# ir it is the\desire of UN>I to project an image 
of being a community service institution in 
addition to teaching and research, more 
concentrated efforts will have to be made in 
this area# The public media will probably 
have to be relied upon because 76% of the 
sample showed no direct contact with UNl'l* 
Areas which are most lacking in understanding ' 
this concept (Catron, Grain t/. Sierra, Socorro, 
Curry, Roosevelt, Lea, and /McKinley counties) 
could probably be best informed (according to 
this survey) by televisio^ (spots, ISRAD show, 
etc*)* Newspaper coverage will probably be 
most effective with the dlder age ^oups who 
show misunderstanding of this UNM function* 

2.. In a similar manner th^ University must emphasize 
its achievements and benefits to local 
communities in the area of research and 
community service* Special attention should 
be given to Curry, Roosevelt, Lea smd San Juan 
counties* To a slightly greater extent, 
information and programs of interest to males 
might be stressed (since females are more 
, favorable toward UNM already)* 
> « 
3» Efforts to show the value of UNM's educational 

contributions *to the state should be concentrated , 
in McKinley and Sam Juan* counties* Since those 
with two-year and graduate (advanced degree), 
education were most negative, causal factors* 
should be uncpverSd and these audiences reached* 
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Zf. V/hatever campaign is developed by UNM, it 

should probably incorporate appeals to higher 
income levels, better educated citizens 
between the ages of 31-30 who live in Colfax, 
Union, Lincoln, Otero, Curry, Roosevelt, Lea, 
McKinley, San Juan, Socorro, Sierra, Grant and 
Catron counties (where pverall dissatisfaction 
.is greatest) 

In the final analysis, Whatever sophisticated 
media-oriented (or personally-oriented) communica- 
tion campaign is developed, it should be recognized 
that every, student, faculty member, administrator, 
janitor, secretary, staff member, etc# connected 
'v/ith UNM is actually a separate channel of 
communication* If ,we can learn to use bur own 
hu^an resources to better enhance our external 
imago, we may be in little need of accomplishing 
that purpose* 
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INTRODUCTION 



Over one year ago, the results of Part I of this study 
were released. Most of the comments on the results of the 
report were extremely useful in planning this and any future 
segments. One comment, in psirticular, sugges ed that more 
detail be provided in the evaluation of some of the channels 
of communication. Adopting this suggestion forced two changes 
to be made in the research plans: first, later portions of 
the report would h^ve to be delayed in order to collect the 
necessary information over a long period of time (preferably 
one yesur) ; and second, that selected cjiannels of communication 
be scrutinized more closely than others. Both of J:hese^ changes 
\. y^B adopted and thus. Part II of this report will concentrate 
on c^valu^ting only a few highly relevant channels of communica- 
tion. Analysis of channels between faculty and administrators 
will be included in the third part of this study in order to 
more clfosely examine selected university- public channels. The 
reasons for this emphasis are: many of the faculty-administration 
channels are similar to those used by students and faculty 
(committee meetings, advisory counc3,ls, faculty meetings, open 
doors, secretaries, etc^. ) and students and administrators, the 
topi'c of Part I of this report; secondly, and more importantly, 
university-public channels are extremely, vital to the interests' 
of all members of the greater university community, especially 
those which influence the vital economic pursuits of a public- 
supported institution. - 

, The format of the report will be similar to that used in 
Part I: description of existing channels, evaluation of 
selected chanr^els, and recommendations for improving communica- 
tion. Part JXl which will also examine Btudent, faculty and 
administration channels individually, will' be released oit or 
about August, 1973* 

Copies of this or arty part of the report may be obtained 
by writing directly to the author. Once again I would like 
to thank the students, faculty, administrators And members of 
the New Mexico public who cooperated in the interviews and 
surveys which contributed to the results of this study. 
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Uni ver si oy*" Public Channels 



During bost of the acadetnic year 1971-2 the nation's 
campuses A^v/e]/e quiet. Manyv ppokestaen for higher education 
claimed tha"^ cajnpus unrest was a thing of the past Indeed, 
v;ith the advent of the 18 year old vote which 'gave 25 million 
youths "political power," ^^Ith the increased knowle^dge and 
ability to exploit the SI? billion consumer r^arhet ^ existing 
among 18-25 ysar old^ youths) v/hich resulted in. s" economic - 
pov/er," and with the winding dovm of the Vietnam V/ar, a. key 
issue in previous riots, much qf the ir^petus" for campus 
unrBst was reduced. The educator- prophets v/ho had predicted^ 
doom for the university wer^ apparently wrong. One spokesman 
for higher education was more cautious'^ In November of 1971| 
K. Brewster Smith, Vice-Chancelor of the University of 
California-Santa Cruz (and -former membe^of-the Lino^/atz 
Committee on Campus Tensions), predicted that the campuses 
were potentially just as volatile as they, v/ere the previous 
two years. He v/^rned that it was too early in the year for 
unrest and that given the ri^ht issue, the ingredients were 
still present on most campxses for major disturbances. In 
April, 1972 Brewster Smith proved correct. 

The recent escalation of the Vietn-am V/ar resulted in the 
highest level 'of campus protest since the 1970 Cambodian 
invasioi>* Even though the intensity of the demonstrations 
was not high in 1972 as in 1970, the Chronicle of Higher 
Education reported, "students on 80 campuses boycotted classes 
during a one-deiy national .student strike April 21« O'n at 
least 90 other campuses there were wau: protests, according 
to the National Student Association, which called for the 
strike J' / ^ 

( ■ , ' _ 

The level of cambus unrest seems to be directly correlated 
to two events: the Vietnam War (which usually precedes the 
unrest) and negative f^ublic attitudes toward universities* 
(which usually follows the unrest). It is this la^tter factor^ — 
public attitudes toward ^the university whicfi we ar^ primarily; 
concerned with at this time* ' Linowitz (1970) pointed out the 
relation between unrest and public condfetonation of universities ^ 
"widespread disruptibn on the natibn.^s campuses ha1d angered 
the American public. As dissatisfaction grew, so did the 
specter of plinitive measures: reduced financial support, 
restrictive legislation and harsh laws f Or handling^ even 
peaceful demonstrators, and political intervention ^tn the . 
affairs of educational institutions." 

It is easy to see how important public^ attitudes are to 
the fut^ire survival of American univer£!ities# It is also - 
easy to see how,, with 'massive press, and television coverage. 
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public attitudes can be formed after watching five minutes 
of demonstrations — without leaving the living room. Bittnei 
et.al. C197I) have reported that "American colleges and 
universities have received (considerable exposure in the masB 
media during the past few years. Much of this exposure has 
been limited to broadcast and n,ewepaper coverage of student 
demonstrations and campus^unrest— coverage which few angry 
adminis'tral^rs have labele'd distorted, biased, and non- 
representative." One college president^ expressed hi^ feelings 
of dissat^-sf action with the manner in whieh^the pretes arbi- 
trarily r.e^rt sensational, stories about riots,' but delete 
stories about positive university acpomplishments, -^it is 

'understandable that the press feels compelled to cover 
coj^oversial stories on the campus, many of them involving ' 

^burning issues of the day in our society. However, it is 
di'fficfiflrt^to understand and abide the press' refusal to give 
adequate and constructive coverage of the positive* achieve- 
ments of higher educational programs of teaching, research, 
and public service." (in Bittneri 1971) 

, , * ♦ ' 

The Scranton Report (1970) warns of greater doom if the 

^chism between students and th^e community is not- breached, 

^"Less and less do students and Ithe* larger community seelj: to 
understand or respect the viewpDint and motivations of the 
other. If this trend crJ^tinues, if this crisis of under- 
standing endures, the very Survival ot the nation will be 
threatened." Recent r^searc]^ by Lewis (1971)^ illustrates 
the publioJLp reactions' to. the use of obscenity dxiring student 
demonstrations, "The s^ple of the Denver Metropolitan Area 
reacted extremely negatively toward the use of obscerrilty in/ 
college dempnst rations. This negative reaction was even 
stronger than the reaction to ol^cenity generally. These . 
results imply that negative feelings towards college student's 
using obscenity in demonstrations are ampng the strongest 
held by, the general populatioti, and agree with tl^e, Harris 
*i>oll finding that college demonstrators ar^ ]ttore" genarally 
detested than prostitutes, atheists and homosexuals." 

Recognizing that the public's attitude toward the 
university has not been pbsitilve recently, niany universities 
are seeking ways to clo^e the '"communication gap" between 
them an4 the .community. For Your Information\ (1970) reports 
several university attempts to improve' commwft cat ion between 
themselves and their public: "Kansas State University is 
jfl^anning a Parents Seininar which will involve eight oi>e to . 
two-hour\sessions in six Kansas cities. . .The programs will 
serve, to bring parents together with students, faculty, 
administrators and other university persons to discuss issues 
pertinent tp university life and educatieal . .The University 
of Arkansas has set up meetings across the state to bring 
increased knowledge aWt the state university to its con-\ 
stituents. . .The University of South Caroline has prepared 
a printed booklet with anene^s to frequ^tly-asked questions i-. 
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This university has also set up a group called University 
Assopiates which meets with the university administration on 
a peklodic basis* The group's- primary task , is to soothe the 
rumor mill. The membership of approximately i+OO includes 
both alumni and non-alumni supporters of the university. • . 
In another communication efftjrt, Chancellor E. Laurence 
Chalmera of the University of ^Kansas traveled approximately 
5,000'miles throughout K^ansas'this summer, speaking' to alumni, 
parents, and prospectkve students. . - 

It is apparent that as long as student unrest is present 
on campuses that the public »s/ attitude \5ill be more negative 
taward universities' than positive^. It is also apparent that 
universities must combat this negative effect by utilizing- 
innovative communication -^edi^ devices arid techniques* This 
section of the report will describe and evaluate the University* 
'X>f New Mexico's attempts to combat. the "communication gap" ^ 
between itself and its.community. ' > 
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Deecription of Existing Channels between UNI-l and its Public 

A» S|)eaker8 Bureau 

The speakers bureau at UNM was created on July 1, 1970 
by the Public Information Office. Its purpose is to 
provide UNM staff and faculty speakers for any 'service, 
civic, or educational group in New Mexico (at no cost to 
the requesting organization). The bureau is managed by 
Jeaii Bosl and has prepared ^ brochure of the spe^ers, 
thej,r photographs', .and. the topics they fiave to offer. The 
brochure has been sent to clubs and organizations through- 
out the state. Topics range from university issues to 
such area^ as drugs, family life, hunting, communication 
problems > recreation, ^economic development, etc. 

Since its inception almost-' two years ago, over two 
hundred UNM faculty and staff ha,ve volunteered their 
services; over 250 requests -haVe^ been filled (mostly in 
the^ Albuqfuerque area). Fewer' than 50 speakers have been 
sent Qutside the city, limits to date. Most frequent users 
of thls^service have been the^- Rotary Glub, "Caravaji Club, 
Optimist Club and Civitan Club. ■ 

Feedback Jias been j^veni^helmingly positive., and has 
been assessed by the manager of the bureau by calling 
both organization and speaker immediately after the- speech^ 
She also personalis^ listens to several speecheSs' herself. 
The only limitation possibly has beeiythat where such a 
channel could be most valuable? (outside of Albuquerque) 
has been where it has been least used. This is prQj)ably 
because of two fact.ors: faculty -and staff members are 
reluctant to travel great distances (fdr^free); and 
organizations ' outside of Albuquerque do not have^^that, 
much contacft (informally or formally.) with the' university 
and thus may not think of the speakers bureau when they 
desire a speaker. This last reason is unfortunate because 
it is primarily to combat this reactioij- that the speakers 
bureau was forpied. 

B. Public Information Office (PIO) 

The PIO has the responsibility for all information 
releases from the university. • Under the direction of 
Jess Price, a former journalist, they handl^ all sports 
information, news releases and photos for alX media, 
local, state, regional and national (including television 
and radio) . ^ 

The PIO publishes the Campus News. (faculty-staff 
newspaper) yhich will be discussted in the next section 
of this report; It also has a 15 minute weekly television 
show (oa KNME-TV)--UNM Reports — and 2 fi\e minute news and 



sport.^. Stapes each morning on stato^wide radio stations* , 
Efforts sure made by the PIO to concentrate on news that 
involves both community and campus problems which relate, 
to each other. Despite being ^limited to the medians 
determination of how- much time*" pi* space should be allowed 
for a given story, between 80-90% of the material prepared 
by the PIO and sent to the media is used. The PIO also 
operates the Speakers Bureau, described above. 

C, Writtfen Media 

As in any organization., there are ample written media 
available for dissemination to the comniunity. Among 
these media are: the President's letter, a one-page* 
letter published several times a year and sent to a list 
of UNM ^'friends and supporters the UNf: Bulletin, ' 
published twelve times a year and sent to selected readers 
(the JanuaCry issue carries the President's Annual Heport); 
various alumni publications (sent to alumni of ; 
graduate and undergraduate catalogues (sent out upon 
request); "Your University," an information publication ^ 
sent to people inquiring. about the ^iniversity. 

Most of these written med:^ are for public relations ' 
purposes and are sent pn request to most citizens; Their 
effectiveness is questionable, as is the ef f ectiv.eness of . 
any mechanical ftedium of communication. They are probably 
necessary but should, not be emphasized as a ^meana of 
improving external communication.^ 

D. Student, Faculty, Administratio n Lobby 

i - - 

Actually, while the purposes of the three are generally 
similar — to promote the good of^ the university^ with the 
State Legislature — the three lobbies usually act inde-, 
pendently, promoting their own personal self-interests. 
The student lobby is composed of both undergraduate and 
graduate students who .actively engage in lobbyin^Jfpr 
student prografltts (better library, married-student housing, 
etc. )^ both during the actual le^slative session and when 
the legislature is not in session. The latter activity 
is'^atn ongoing year-round venture, requiring patience and 
resources. One particularly successful lobby effort by * 
the students was to sponsor a cocktail party for the 
legislatures (during the last two sessions^. The student 
lobby is currently headed by Albert Chavez, and is 
financed by both under^aduate and graduate funds. 

The faculty lobby is composed of certain faculty 
members designated by the Faculty Policy Committee, and 
their purpose is to represent faculty interests to the 
legislature. The chief lobbyist for the administration 



has been the Vice-President for Administratian and 
Devetopment^ (although he is usually assisted by the 
President's former Assistant , Ted Martinez^. Faculty 
salaries was a prime issue lobbied for during the last 
session by the faculty lobby; and the university budget, 
in general, usually occupies much of the adnjinistration 
lobby •s time. Whfle it is impossible td demonstrate 
causation (except by interviewing ^li legislators), 
one possible indejxr to evaluate the success of the lobby 
effort is to witniess the nature of the legislation 
passed by the state legislature which is either favourable 
or unfavorable to the urdversity. Except foT low faculty 
salaries,' UNM has escaped many of the legislative mandates 
issufed by other state legislatures: dictating teaching 
loads, implementing and dictating currjyfeula, limiting- 
faculty travel, f eliminating faculty rsiises, reducing* 
university- budgets (below their current levels) ,' etc • 

t. Legislative University Study Committer, (LUSC) ; " 

Jja 1969 the LUSC was formed to investigate the 
University of Npw Mexico as a result^f an i^icident ^ 
involving a "dirty" i)pem in an English claiss (by a teachir^ 
assistant). -Since the "Love Lu6t Poem" 'incident , the LUSC 
has remad.ned ^as an Ad Hoc Legislative Committee, financed 
by a S5<\,900 appropriatipn; During the 1971-2 academic 
year, the- LUSC began a tour of public university campuses, 
at the invi*tation of student leaders. The main purposie 
of the campus totir was to establish a better line of / " 
communication between university . students in New MexTco 
and the State Le^slature*^ The committee has heard a 
variety of studerit complaints about curriculum, parking,, 
and inadequate library' facilities. On all campuses it 
was well' received, except ^"f or some minor opposition at 
UNM (th.e Lobo editorialized against the committee). 

The format for the^lfo.vember 1971 'visit of the LUSC 
on the UNM campus was as follows: a two hour meeting* 
with student lestdersi a tour of campus, lunch,'^ an. open 
forum in the student union building (for Z\ hours in, the 
afternoon), and a cocktail party in the late afternoon^ 
(The following day, some members of the committee attended 
a fbo^tball gameO During the open forum, approximately 45 . 
people attended (mostly students), asking approximat-ely 
twenty questions (on such topi(^ as:- library, day care, 
center, purpose of the LUSC, narcotics, bachelor of business 
degree, "etc.). Only nine members of the committee showed 
up for 'the meeting which lasted just ovet* one hour (even 
though it was scheduled for 2i hours). Th^ meeting" was / - 
covered by the!* local media (TV, newspaper and radio),, and 
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after the formal question-answer session ended, some 
members of the committee remained for informal discussions 
with the audience* During this portion of the meeting, '^the 
committee members moved from the ballroom stage (where they 
had been seated 'behind a long table covered by a white 
sheet) to the f3oorvof the ballroom* ^ 

It is the opinion of this reseaxclier that better use 
co.uld be made of the S50,000 (such is buying books fo^ the 
library, a^' was pointed out in an Albuquerque Journal^ 
editorial); In order tq promote better comjaunication 
between the univfersity aad the legislature, other means 
exist (which do.jaot lena themselves to potential political 
exploitation of the university by certain legislators): 
i'etreats, rap^sgssions, legislative study days, etc* (See 
recommendation section for more details on this point,) 

F* Travel by University Leaders 

Although this channel overlaps the- purpose of the 
Speakers Bureau, it^is treated separately because of the 
personnel involved, and their ability to greatly influence 
public opinion, toward the university* , ¥/e ^ primarily refer 
here ,to- President Heady and botH student ^ody presidents 
(undergraduate and graduate)* Every trip to a service 
club or organization, elspecially outside Albuquerque, which 
one of them malces, is an opportunity to aid public attitudes 
toward the university* 

G* D/ H# Lawrence Community Leaders' Conference 

In January, 1968 the student 'body of TJNM invited. Stokely 
Carmichael- to ^ speak on campus* The state legislatur*=^, which 
was in session at the timb, reacted immediately and 
extremely negatively^ The media (TV, radio, preBs) carried, 
stories througho)Zt the state about thj^s. ac t , ' and the 
legislature pasfifed "a memorial censui*ing the University 
for permitting the invitation to stand* (from "D* H* 
Lawrence „Raipich Conference: Retreat into Reality," by ^ 
Jess Price) Even though Ceirmichael never' spoke on campus 
(he cancelled) , the University had already suffered from 
extreme adverse publ^ci^ty* 

I 

Shortly after this .episode; it became evident to a 
smaxi group of students, faculty and administration that 
something uiust be -done to change the image of UNM and 
be*tlr inform influential opinion leaders about the role 
and purpose of a university* Since the University had 
previously sponsored weekend retreats at its H* Lawrence 



Ranch property. (l60 acres in the Sangre de Cristo Hange 
north of Taos, New Mexico — given to ITNM by Frieda Lawrence, 
widow of H. Lawrence), iif was decided to use this 
setting for an informal gathering of university and 
community, leaders. A planning committee arranged for 
administration approval for sxjch a conference and financing 
by both student government and the University's Development 
Office, thus involving no tax appropriations. Initial cost 
estimates were Si, 200, but ^he final cost of the first 
conference was Si, 100^ (mostly^foi:* meals). Transportation 
to the ranch was left u]^. to the individual participants; 
housing at th^ conference was provided in dormitory and 
cabin facilities on che property. 

The conference was scheduled for the weekend of 
April 26-28, 1968, afa<f^was attended by, approximately 80 
university faculty, staff and students, plus community 
leaders from around trie state (and th^ir wives) ♦ The 
agenda was informal and included small group 'discussions 
and larger sessions to report findings of the small groups 
to the entire conference. Topics discussed included-^ such 
issues as academip freedom, campus speakers, universi\ty- 
public communical/ion, etc. Reaction to the conference by 
both the participants and, the pr^s was overwhelmingly 
favorable. Because of this positive response, a second 

H. Lawrence conference was scheduled for the next fall 
(Octol?er 11-.13> 1968). ^Since then two additional confer- 
ence^ have been held, most, recently last fall (October 
29-31| 1971). This researcher was prersent.at the last 
conference, and it will be evaluated later in this report. 

H. Meetings of Governor King and UNM Faculty 

On October 30, 1970, this researcher me.t with Governor 
,Cargo to discuss his involvement in the 1970 student unrest 
on. the campus of UNM. During this meeting the Governor 
stated that one of the most pressing nfreds he felt during ^ 
the unrest was for communication with the faculty, "adequate 
channels exist with the studelits (through the Governor's 
Student Advisory Committee) and administration* I would 
be in favor of meeting with a small group of faculty 
members— about twenty— twice a month, in -the evening." 
Governor Cargo, added that the meetings would be beneficial 
if they did nothing more than improve relations between 
the faculty and the governor. Mr. 'Cargo's initial 
enthusiasm for such communioation did not, however, result 
iffany meetings because he soon left office. Meanwhile, 
this researcher contacted (via questionnaire) 100 faculty 
members kt UNM to assess their iilterest in such meetings. 
All responding faculty members a![^) agreed that such a 
channel would be Useful, but .mo6t suggested that it would 
be best to await the new governor's term. 
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When Bruce King was elected in No'O'einber, ^his researcher 
contacted him J and discussed the possibility of beginning 
the meetings. His response was' enthusiastic, and he agreed 
to sirch a proposal provided that: a representative sample 
of all opinion on the faculty was -present at. each meeting; 
and that the meetings operate for one year (on a trial 
basis) until some evaluative data tfould be provided to 
assess their success. The President of UlC^l was* then 
notified, amd this rese'archer began to coordina"-^ t ^ e 
meetings. 

After consulting v/ith certain "vocal*' faculty members, 
the following format was cPatlined and presented to the 
Governor: 

1. Meetings would last approximately li hours* 

2. Meetings would alternate between Santa Fe (in 
the GrOvernor*s office) and Albuquerque (in the 
New Mexico Union). 

3. Meetings would be attended by the Governor (and 
his. aides) and approximately twenty faculty ^members. 

^. ' Meeting format would be uivetructured, .informal and 
relaxed; any topic was open for discussion. 

5» Selection of faculty would be randomized ip^.order 
to assure represep^tati eness (stratification"by 
rank and department or college was employed). The 
only deviation - from this procedure v/as the first 
meeting, where an attempt was made to include "vocal" 
faculty members. It was felt that in this manner: 
a lively discussion would likel;?' folio?/; and if the 
meetings were successflil, these "vocal" faculty 
members would be in a good position to communicate 
this to other faculty members, thus hopefully 
engendering interest among' the faculty for future 
meetings. (While randoDiization, was an attempt to 
provide representativeness pf opinion, it was 
alwsiys understood that the. faculty members 
attending these meetings were representing nobody 
other th^-n themsel\res. ) 

6. No press would be present or notified about these 
meetings in advajice* This v/as an attempt to alloisi 
open and candxd discussion in an environment 
divorced from the "threat of being quoted." The 
press, if they inquired > were informed that these 
meetings were private "rap" sessions between the 
governor and the faculty. 



?• Meetings would take place on either a monthly or 
bi-monthly baSis^ 

8* , At least three meetings would be held during the 

remainder of the academic year, all of which-^' 

r aid be assessed by this researcher* 
# 

The Governor agreed to these arrsLngements, and the first 
meeting was held in Santa Fe on February 4, 1971* Since 
that date, seven meetings have been scheduled, and an 
evaluation of thi^ channel of communicatioh is presented 
in the nert /sectio^ of this report. 

l) Institute for Social Research and Development (ISRAD) 

ISRAD was established at Uim by President Heady on 
July 1, 1968. It was formed as an administrative unit of 
UNM whose "purpose was to coordinate the financial and ^ 
hunjan resources of the social science oriente4 programs 
at UNM which' were promoting the economic and social 
development of New Mexico, the Southwest and the nation 
as a whole. In other words, ISRAD administers the 
research and development programs at UNM., ISRAD is 
" financed primarily by federal grants (but does get some 
funds from local and state sources); the^current operating 
budget is approximately $3 million. Cui^ently ISRAD ^ 
adjnini'sters 11 programs (plus the main ISRAD offices): 

1. Bureau, of Business Research (BBR) 

This agency was formed-in July, 19^5, operating 
under a chaj?ter "to promote the economic well-being 
ot New Mexico." It conducts three major programs: 
business and economic research, information services, 
and community development. It operates a data bank 
which is the largest source of social and economic 
information in the state. The Bureau issues various 
publications (e.g.. New Mexico .Business ) and performs 
certain consultation services to' iridividuals and 
communities* Current director -of the Bureau is 
^ Lee Zink (who holds an appointment in UNM's 

Department of Economics), the staff is about 20, 

and the source of revenue is federal (HEW primarily), 

state (JX)D, State Bar, etc.), and local. 

2» Division of Government Research (DGR) 

This unit was also 'established in 19^5» Its 
• current budget is Slif,^0 and it has a staff of 
four. The current Director, John Hunger, serves 
1/3 time with the Division, 1/3 time as Director 
of the Urban Observatory, and 1/3 time in the UNM 



Political Sience Pepartment. Most of the Division's 
funds come from state and^ federal sources. .The 
Division publishes research on the government and 
politics of New Mexico, the Southwest, and the U.S. 
It also maintains a data bank of ^New Me'xico 
election statistics since statehood. The Division 
also conducts training programs for government 
eiiiployees throughout the state. 

3. The Technology Application Center (TAG) 

• TAG is one of six NASA regional information 
dissemination centei^s around the country. It has 

^ a-'budget* of 4158,000 from NASA, S25,000 from the 
state, and A small amount from UNM. The rest of 
its funds come from user fees. The staff of TAG 
is 29 employees (8 full-time and 21 part-time~ 
13 undergraduates and 8 graduates). TAG's primary 

-goal is tt) transfer NASA's technology to secondary 

• users in the Rocky Mountain Region of th§ South- • 
^st— •primarily to business and industry. TAG has 
access to the nation's largest data bajiks: Atomic 
Energy Gommission, Department of Defense, ERIG, 
etc. TAG performs computer searches which result 
l|i information to solve local business and 
ih'diistrial problems, special bibliographies, 
current awareness sear.ches to update data files, 
etc. tag's current' director is William Shinnick, 
who also holds an appointment in UNM's School of 
Business and Administrative Sciences. 

^. Genter^for Environmental Research and Development 

The Genter is three years old, was inactive and 
without a director for onf year, and recently 
hired a new director, Richard Anderson (who serves 
2/3 of his time in the Department of Architecture). 
The total staff of the Genter is one—Anderson— 
and the budget iig approximately S3, 000 (from ISRAD). 
Previously, federal , funds (from the Office of 
Education) were available to sponsor some of the 
Genter's projects. The Genter works with govern- 
ment agencies and community organizations to 
provide technical assistance and counsulting 
services on problems related to our total envi- 
ronment (air 3md water pollution, housing systems, 
environmental education for the layman, land use 
patterns)* ^ 
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Cen x;er f or Leisure and i?ecrea,tion 
' ■ ■ \ ■ 

The Center is also three years- old, but has 
received funding .for only the last two» jCurrentD.y 
the budget is Sl7)000 (funds received from Title I), 
the staff consists of a^director' (3* A. "Swed^^" 
Scholer), 2 graduate assistants, and 2 work study 
secre-taries* The director iq on 1/4 release time 
from the Depart&ent of Health, ; Physical Education 
and^ Recreation at UNM» The Center is primarily 
concerned with consulting and planning in the 
area of recreation and leisure* Its clients are 
small communities, city parks, recreation programs, 
Indian tribes, government agencies, ete. Addi- 
tionally, the Center conducts resiearch on \arious ^ 
factors influencing leisure and recreation. 

Bureau of Revenue Tra.lning Program ^ 

In conjunction v/ith the UM-l School of Business and 
Administrative Sciences, the Bureau conducts 
training programs for employees of "the New Mexico 
State Bureau of Revenue • These training programs 
emphaeize accounting, organization theory and 
administration, communication, data processing and 
business law* The Bu^^eau^s first program began in 
April, 1969 and continued through 1970/ ' Funds are 
received on a statfi contract basis (for services> 
performed in training). Additionally, the Bureau 
conducts seminars and workshops around the statue 
on tax education (for citizens of New Mexico). ' 
These workshops nelp familiarize the citizenrs of 
the state with recent changes in the tax laws. among 
other topics. The stkff of l^e Bureau is limited 
to its Director, Edwin Caplan^jjiie^is also a 
Prof essor -in the UNM^epartment of Accounting); 
additional staff for the traini,ng programs are 
hired (usually frcp the UNM fagulty) on a consulting 
basis. J 

The Comprehensive Child Care and Development Project 

The program began in 1970 under a grant from ^ HUD 
stud HEW (recently tho Carnegie Foundation provided 
^bme funding). The total t>udget for 1971 fiscal 
year was S421>000 (lA from Carnegie and ,3 A from 
HEV/); these funds were assigned to IS^AD under a 
contract with the New Mexico DepartmenVrif Health 
and Social Services. The staff of 30 is currently 
directed by James Jaramillo, former Director of 
the Albuquerque-Bernalillo County Economic Oppor- 
tunity Board. The primary function of the project 
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ie to operate five child day care centers in the 
Albuquerque Model Cities Neighbo]*hoods (100 
children/center— from infancy to age 10). At 
these centers the children participate in an^ 
innovative pro gram^' emphasizing cognition, language 
development and social experience,. The program 
also provides fdr teacher training and education 
for community personnel involved'^ with the children. 
Additionally, the' program has trained the United 
Child Care Inc* , (UC(3I) board, a corporation of^ 
Model Cities residents, to take oyer the operation. . 
Local community control over the program^ one of 
•the original goals of the project, was accomplished 
this year* 

College Enrichment Program (CEP) 

Begun in 1968-9,. CEP has as its immediate goal, 
the retention of disadvantaged students (primarily , 
minority bl,acks, Cfiiicanos and Indians) in UNM. 
The long range goal is to encourage them to, go on 
to graduate school op? the professions. Wheb CEP 
began its operation, it received funding from OEO, 
and later, the Office of Education. Currently CEP 
is funded by a state appropriation of Siif 0,000. 
The staff consists of I (including its Director, 
Dan Chavez, v^ho i^s alsg/ sin,As,sistant Professor of 
Educational Foiindations at UNM) plus 1^-20 part- 
time tutors (who are paid S5/hour, for a maximum 
of 15 hours/week). CE!P has specific goals (besides 
those already mentioned) for long-range planning: 
to increase the proportion of students at UNM from 
disadvantaged backgrounds; to assist cy.sadvantaged 
studefits in successfully completing UNW programs 
(and later entering the pro;fessi6ns — ^law, medicine, 
teaching, etc. — Ox graduate school); to assist'the 
university in re-examining its attitudes, methods 
and practices' as they affect disadvar^aged students 
in such eireas as recruitment, admission, financial 
4id., retention, counseling, tutoring, student 
personnel services, etc. ' In order to accomplish 
its goals, CEP recruits disadvantaged students 
from high -schools; enrolls them in an intensive 
eig)it week sufflmgr program (concentrating on language 
airts and co'&munication skills, logic and verbal 
expression, cultural awareness and the University; 
and monitors their course of studies at UNM, 
pro;srid^ng tliem with counseling, tutoring, financial 
aid, etc. Recently released statistics indicate 
.that the program is succeeding' in its immediate goal 
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. the original class (froi 19691' U5 students now 
has 32, a 71% retention rat^ (compared with a rate 
of 51% for the enti^re 1969 freeman class); the 

^ second olass (from 1970) .of -9^&_?tudents still has ' 
75, a 78% retention rate. In the fall of 1971, ^ ^ 
9^ additional students entered, thus bringing the 
total number of students still enrolled in the 

. program to 201; . ^ \ 

9» Human ^egources Deve{Lopgent Progr^ 

This program Us actually a combination of three 
programs: Work Ihcentives Prpgram, Career Oppor- 
tunity Program, and Home Improvement Program, *; 
Work Incentives Program (V/IP), aids mothers on 
welfare toward quaij[fying as regulat jobholders. 
Women .(referred b^ the Employment Securities 
Commission)' are ^iven a study plan to ,ehable tirem 
to pass the GED (high school equivalency test), 
and to improve their communication skills. The, 
ultimate goal of WIP is to assist the mother in 
becoming a contributing human resource, capable 
of assuming regular full-time' eiaployment. 
Career Opportunity Program (New* Careers) enrolls 
approximately^ 100 people (from low-income arfeas 
of the city) in a joint classro.om ami on-the-job- 
t raining experience which culminates for the 
trainee in both a worthwhile job and aa Associate 

< of Arts' degi^ee (frqm UNI^) • Each trainee receives 
10 hours/\wek of classroom instruction in regular 
UNM courses and 30 hours/week in OJT at any local' 
agency, e.g., Albuquerque Public Schools, State 
Department of Health and Social Services, Bernalillo 
County Medical Health Center, and the Employment 
Security Commission. All wages of trainees are 
paid by federal ^monies during the first year of 
training; during the second year the government 
and the agency split the wage?; during the>third 
year the agency pays all wages. The Home Improve - 
ment Program (HIP) was formed in July, 1965 and 
T«ra^ originally funded by^'OEQ^ High school drop- 
outs (who canH get into any other program) who 

. are legally classified as poverty stricken are' 
selected from several hundred applicants for this 
program^ - They work two hours/day receiving basic 
education and training and six hours/day building 
and repairing holies (OJT) mostly located in 
Albuquerque barrios. They fix windov/s, repair 
roofs, etc* using materials provided by the 
homeowtiers (or privatie donors). All work is done 
^in the .'trainees local community, and after training. 
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they are placed in local construction jobs.^ The 
entire staff for €he three pro grams ^(WIP, New 
Careers, HIP), 26 people, is Chicano, except for 
the director, L. E, "Ned" Roberts, and his 
secretary* 

10* Special Services Program 

This is ISRAD's newest program', beginning ^during 
the last fall semester tl97A>. It is supported 
by a S90,0CX) grant ,irom KEH and h^s a sta'ff of 
. two (Director: Facundo Valdez, and his assistant) 
plus several part-time tutors. The"^ purpose of 
the program is to provide tutoring, counseling 
and advisory services to UNM undergraduate students 
from disadvantaged backgrounds. , The students aire 
counseled bn problems of their current academic , 
career and' on matters of future career axid\ 
professional decisions^ Currently, approximately 
500 stud^ts are enrol?Led in the program. . 

r 

11. v New Mexico Criminal Justice Prograra - 

In April, 1971 1 UNM announced a contract of 
approximately $300,000 with the U. S. Department 
' of Justice, uhder its Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration (LEAA)» The purpose of the grant 
was to institute a program which would .study, 
recommend to and improve\the city an^ county 
criminal justice system.' Albuquerque^ was one of 
tenacities chosen for .this pilot project because 
of several factors: htgh crime rate, high drug 
abuse rate, large minority-group population, size 
of city, (small enough to enable project to avoid 
high costs, yet large enough to have representa- 
tive crime problems). Other sources of ^funding 
are being sought through^^ants to state and 
^ federal agencies** The current staff is composed 
of seven people, including its director, William 
Partridge ♦ At a planning conference last November 
(1971) > coDDttunity legiders, representatives of 
police, court, corrections agencies, etc, gave 
top priority for 1972 to the reduction qf property 
crime and to assure- equal treatment of all persons 
by the criminal justice system* 

In addition to the above 11 programs, ISRAD's main 
administrative offices hous^ a communications dire.ctor and 
a coordinator for Title x Firnds* This latter pfficer, 
Everett Polanco, administers. $126,000 (1971) from HEW, 
funds earmarked for community projects according to 
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prioritie"^ established ^by lAr^ PolancI and Mr* Blumenfeld, 
AspoQiate- Director of ISRAD (after/ consultation with state 
and university advisory councils). For^ example ^ in 19?1 
the priorities were established as ecorrbn;dc development 
and the environment. Under the UNM established lines 'of 
authority, ISrlXD's director reports to; the 'Vice-President 
for 5l?search (Georg^ Springer). Since ISRAD is an ' 
adffiini strati viB unit af UJIM, it is the concern 'of this i 
r^eport^in tv/o^axeas: as a channel of comsiunication between 
the university and its public and between the fac^ulty and 
the administration. It was in bot^ of these areas that 
ISRAD v;as evaluated in the next section of this report. 

J. Miscellaneous. Channels of Communication 

Included in this category of university-public channels 
vOf oommunication are such i university sponsored events as 
athletic contests (fpotball, basketbail, espeo^iaLly) ; \ 
cultural events (Popejoy Hall Series,. Film Serieq^' 
Speakers Series, etc.), popular entertainment events (rock 
concert.^, etc.) which attract people from the commun;|.ty to 
the university. A winning basketball t^^,' for example, ^ 
can serve as a positive medium between the .university and 
its alumni and su-pporters. The Lobo Club (made up of UNM 
^athletic supporters) serves as an> example of an organiza- 
tion outside the university which has a positive effect 
upon UJIM coTmnunicatio?! with its public. The Vice-President 
for Sti'.dent Affairs^ when he sends mailings to parents of' 
UNM students, is serving afe a coaimunication link to the 
public. iSthnic studies- ^ograms at UNM (Afro-American^ 
Studie^s, 'ChicaAo Studies^ Native American Indian^ Studies,^ 
etc.) serve as a comAunic'ation link between the university 
and minority groups ih the community. The university has / 
mad?' a film (25 minutes) which deals with student activit:^e& 
it is used primarily in local organizations and school^ 
groups. -A no^ student -activity atHJNM last yisar.wa^* 
entitled, "Experiment in ^the Media," §Lnd-i't served as a 
channel of communication iDetween the university the 
community primarily by inviting selected busines^ lestders 
to UN^ (for one of the^ 'pro grams in the week) f or *an informal 
discussion with UNM students. Finally, the most Useful ^ 
chaflhel of communica'tiorf:,At the university is the human;/ 
channel, composed of all" human resoui^ces at UNM: students, 
faculty, administration, staff, etc. Every time a member 
of the university community interacts with a member of the 
New Mexico community, he is serving as^an interpersonal 
link between UNM and the public. The success or failure 
of those interactions may well affect the university more 
than any of the above media. 
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K. UMM Public Opinion Poll ^ / 

This channel'ijvas saved for last because at the time 
of this writing it^was justJbe4-ng^ organized^ . This 
researcher is directing a state'wi'de survej^ of acttitudes 
of the New hlexico voting public to- the university, its 
purposes and^lroZe. The survey will be financed by the 
UNM administration and will be limited, for political 
reasons, to ^those citizens in New Mexico who are registered 
to votQ (as of June 1, 1972) • Citizen attitudes tovvaird 
UNM will be measured on such questions as:* the desirability 
of 'a UNM education';, th^ q^uality* of UNM graduates as . 
' prospective employees,' the satisfaction of the public 
with UNM's perfortaance as a teathing, .research, and service . 
institution; etc J Answers to these (and other; questions 
will be analyzed according to variables as age^ sex, ievel 
of education:, geographic region, income ^evel, occupation, 
etc. A more x:ottplete description 6f this survey appears 
' in the next section of this report. 

As was pointed out in the introduction of this report', 
evaluation of selected channels of communication vdll be 
limited io, those few channels which are believed most 
relevant to successful university- public communication at 
UM. In keeping with thife position, the following section 
will contain an extensive evaluation o'f the following channels: 
D. H. Lawrence Community Leaders' ^Conference; Meetings cf, J 
Governor King and UNM^Faculty ;^ ISPAD; and the UNM Public 
Opinion Poll. 
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II. Evaluation of Selected University-^Public Channels ot 
C o minunic at i on * 

A. H>- Lawrence Communily Leaders' Conference 

"What is this absurd wall between the tiling called 
the University and the thing called the Coimunity?" 
UNM Professor Joel Jones (American Studies) ,asked this 
question at the last •D* H* Lawrence Raj\ch Conference of 
Community Leaders (October 29-31, 1971) • The main 
purpose of these conferences has been to break down 
"this wall," to improve communication between UTvK and 
its public. The conference last fall was the fourth 
one scheduled; reports on the previous three were highly 
favorable, both from participants and members of the 
press* The* only disruption at anybf the conferences 
occurred at the second. one (October 11-13, 1968): At 
the opening session, six uninvited * students (with activist 
reputations) appeared ind demanded entrance to^ the confer- 
ence; the participants voted, to atimit tham, provided they 
conformed to the conference rul^si they agreed and spent 
the weekend 'engaged in fruitful dxscussion. A. second 
incident occurred during the next evening when a group 
of Brown Burets demanded to address the conference; thoy 
were billowed fifteen minutes to speak', during which tirae. 
they also answered questions from the audience; their 
primary purpose was -|to -discuss discrimination at UNM 
(against Chicanos)# 

The last conference was he3d October 29-31 » 1971* 
Atte^jting the conference were 119 representatives of the 
community and the University: 51' community leaders (from 
^ Albuquerque, Santa Fe, Gallup, Las Cruces, Lovington, 
Tucumcari, Hobbs, Roswell and Farmington) ; 3h faculty and 
staff of the university (their wives are included in this 
figure); 34 stu'dents (wives incl^xded) , both undergraduate 
and gradusite. , The students were selected by the respective 
student governments; the remainder of the participants 
were selected by a planning committee of the administration* 

Prior to attending the conference, all participants 
were mailed a list of participants, a schedule of activities, 
a brief questionnaire asking for a preference on topics to 
discuss at the conference, and a map* Table 1 lists the 
proposed topics for dlsciussion and tabulations of responses 
by the participants .(totals exceeding because of multiple 
responses to discussion topics)* 
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Table 1 



Tabulation of Responses on Returned Questionnaires for 
D# H. Lawrence Discussion Topics 



Topic 


Comm« 
Ldrs. 


Students 


Fac/ 
Staff 


iTotal 


Are Colleges Helping to 
Splve Today's Problems? . 


25 


12 


6 




What Does the Public Expect 

Out of Coll PP'PR? 


17 








Npjff TT*pndR in AoaHPTTiir* PT*n(^T*ATnR 






7 




What Dn PIfiiHpnfR "Rvnprt 

If 11 A 1/ JL/V^ J>J l/Li\XC7Xi. I/O £AA>/v7V<r « 

Out of College? v ; 




10 ' 


7 


37 


Student Attitudes-LThen and Now 


13 


3 


8 


29 


Reverse Discrimination—Do We 
Hav^ it in Colleges? / 


11 


12 




27 


Intercollegiate Athletics-^ 
Their Future 


10 


• 9 


7 


26 


Coed Dormitories4-Pros and Cons 


.14 






22 


Limiting Snrdllment— ^Must We? 


8 ■ 


7 


7 


22 


The Current Drug Sa^ne-.~Why? 


12 


" 5 


k 


^19 


Who Will Get the l8-Year 
Old Vote? 


12 


' 5 


2 


19 



Other Topics Suggested - 

BBA and PhD in Business Administration (2) 

Does University have Obligation to Provid'e Decent Housing 
for all Students? (2) 

Ethnic Studies—Their Future 

Student Publications - 

Student Regents 

UNM Library 

Legislative Funding Priorities 
AdD^^strative/Faculty/Student Communication 



'Table 2 presents a schedule of events planned for the 
conference 3 



Table 2 . 
D» H« Lawrence Conference— Schedule of Events 



Friday, October 29^ 
3:00-6:00 ^''pm 
6:00-7:00 pm 
7:30-^r30 pm 



8:^5-9:30 pm 



Saturday ^ October 50 
7 7:30-8:30 am 

8: if 5-10:30 am i 
10:30-11:00 am 
11:00-12:50 pm 
12:50-1:50 pm 
l:if5-5:O0 pm ^ 
5:00-5:00 pm 
5:50-7:00 pm 
7:50-9:00 pm 

Sunday^ October 51 

7: 00-9: 66" am 
10:00-11:30 am 

11: 45-12: if 5 pm 



ArrivaL, Rob^ Assignment 

Dinner, Dining Hall 

General-Session, Great Hall 

Welcome-President Heady 

Brief History of D. Lawrence 

Saiuih, Sheriuan Smitfe 

Genej*ator Session-Brief comments 

on several discussion topics by 

selected conference participants 

^ Group Discussions-Individual 
Meeting ]E?ooms, l^ntroductions, 
Selection of Grc|up Leader and 
Group Recorder 



Breakfast 

Group Discussions 

Coffee 

Free Time 

Lunch ^ 

Group D'iBcussiofts - 

Free 'Time 

Steak Fry 

Individual Grou^ Reports 
Presented ^ 



\ 



Breakfast 

Open Forum-Panel 6f University 
Participants Available ^o 
Answer Questions 

Lunch ^ 
Departure 
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Evaluation of such a conference can usually be 
accomplished by looking at both immediate and long-range 
objectives. An' immediate goal of purposeful eifthange of 
information (about the university and its role) among 

^members of the university and its' public was accomplished. 

'The participants were divided into six discussion groups 
where more meaningful interacl^on cbuM be^ accomplished 
than in one large group of 120. The groups were selected 
with an attempt to provide membership of ^11 constituencies 
(faculty, staff, students, community leaders)- while 
separating hus])ands and^vn.ves. Gcoups'^met for almost ^ 

^four hours during the weekend to discuss any topic from 

Hhe list in Table 1 or any other tropic of interest, to the 
participants, ^he primary purpose of these groups was ' 
NOT t.o formulate policy or make specific recommendations; 
they were ^assembled to exchange viewpoints with the hope 
of achieving sl better^ understanding of other positions on 

jLssues. Since the groups were limited in size to about 
20, they were. large enough to provioe a multitude of 
inputs -but- small enough-to encourage , interaction among 
all participants. The groups met in small rooms (or 
portions of larger rooms,) where they were isolated from 
other gii^oups."" The rooms had moveable chairs and noise 
from externaJL sources was at a minimum. 

Topic% discussed varied from group to group (according 
t;o latei: reports) h\xt one issue seemed to find favor in 
most , groups— what are the differences in priorities 
•between students and non-sttide|its in the goals of getting 
a college education? The main' opinion expressed by 
students was that they saw value in an education "for 
its own sakev" without striving for a specific goal, such 
as a^ job. Non-students (primarily from the community) 
expressed the view that an education should prepare 
^ students -for. jobs which contributed to the "social and 
political life of the community." Non-students questioned 
the value of the BUS degree at UNM; they saw this degree 
as potentially harmful to the above stated goal of ' 
"getting a- job." , Other ar^as where' community leaders 
demonstrated a' lajcik of understanding were the UNM ethnic 
studies -programs and the Institute for Social Research 
and Development .(ISRAD). 

Informal , reactions to the short-range objective 
(accpmplishing meaningful int^action) may be summarized 
quite briefly.^; Com&ents by participants (interviewed by 
this researcher)' yrere generally very positive on the 
•pntire conference. Specific comments centered on the 
"good food," ^the "excellent weather" (it snowed), the 
"comfortable cabins" (or the- "uncomfortable dorms") ^ the 
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"sej>aj*ation of wives and husb^ds,'' ''the fact that parking 
was not discussed, etc. in addition to the worthwhileness 
of the discussions and the opportunity to meet with the 
community leaders and the university leafters^ 

. The two main suggestions which this researcher car. 
offer to improve accomplishing the short-»range ^oal are; 
reduce the amount of free-time from 3i: hourc to 1-^ hours 
in order to give more timer (6 hours instead of-^i^) for 
group discussions and iijterfaces; secondly, I would suggeG 
inviting more community leaders and fewer university 
leaders (to keep the co^st at the same level) in order to 
usfe this medium of communication to reach -<the greates,t 
number of influential community leaders. These two / 
su^estions would imprpve the numbers and tha^ qualit-^, 
thus the overall effectiveness, of- the channel of commu- 
nication. V 

One jtXDssible long-range objective of this conference 
is to improve the attitude of community leaders (legis- 
lators, citizens, etg^ toward" the University. Over a 
period of years, it^niay be possible to observe such 
parameters as: amount of legislative financial support; 
legislation aimed to ^€U]jtail the autonomous ope^^ation of 
the University (or enhance it); numbers of students 
enrolled^ at UNK from outside Albuquerque; financial 
support from alumni, supporters s^d friends of UN14; etq. ^ 
Of course, it would be statisticistlly impossible to 
demonstrate causation between any of the above measures' 
and participation in the D, H. Lawrence Ranch Conferences. 
However,^ research in the area of interpersonal trust 
-informs 'ua that conferences of this' variety are one way 
to influence attitudes by building trust between and 
among groups, of people. This may be illustrated by> a 
statement made by one of the participants attending the 
second D. H. Lawrence Conference. He came to the 
5onf,erence as an outspoken critic of UNM. As he loft, 
he stated,^ 

"In the past, if there have been some sparks 
betv/een the Legion and the University, it was in 
good faith" on the part of the Legionnaires, who 
believed that .in aji area for whi^h they were 
responsible—New Mexico—there was">possibly a 
challenge, possibly a jeopardy, rising to this 
cause and to this purpose.* It's beenr-dispeiled 
in my mind tHis weekend ajid I am readily awa:re 
of it. I have ^een your young people. I have 
worked with tljem, as all of us have. I have 
faith in them. I .believe thdt the University 
is doing an excellent job and I do not mind being 



quoted on tiaat—I ain proud tg make that statement. 
I v/ould be *p'"oud for a child of niine to attend 
this school in its present situation and, though 
ay fears, have not relaxed ray vigilance ,ei:her, . . 
My wife and I v/ill go back (home) and will 
express ourselves. V/e will encourage our friends 
to consider sending their children to this fine 
FChool under the direction and tutelage of the 
people v/ith whom we have*associated this weekend, 
2: will be an honor for us to do thisJ^ 

Obviously, not all participants have left these 
conferences in such a euphoric stat§. However, this 
example demonstrates the potential effect that such a 
weekend can have on even the iSbst outspoken critics of 
OTIK. If criticism is based, in part, on a lack of 
information, then such conferences can certainly fill 
that need. If they are based on deep lack of trust 
(either for the University or for community leaders), 
then such conferences can- only be a beginning to breaking 
down such barriers. One possible suggest: on to measure 
some of the long-term effects of these conferences may 
be to send all participants a follow-up letter and 
questionnaire asking for such things as: suggestions to 
improve future conferences; their views on the worth of 
such conferences; their interest in attending future 
conferences; their current opinions tbv/ard the university; 
.etc. Such an approach is^not intended to be experimental 
(in the pretest-postt est sense of the v/ord) ; it is 
Merely intended to provide some feedback to planners of 
future conferences. One final criterion for assessing 
the impact of such conferences was suggested by President 
Keady at the close of the, last conference: • • less 

time, attention and emphasis was spent (this year) on 
crises that people exercised hot about, and more talk 
was spent on educational issues. This is encouraging, 
it says we have come some distance." 

Overall Conclusion for D* H# Lawrence Community Leaders^ 
Conference 

The H. Lawrence Community Leaders* Conferences 
appear to be accomplishing their short-term objective 
of providing meaningful interaction between leaders of 
the University and leaders of the community. The 
logistics for these conference.^ (setting, format, food 
and lodging, etc.) help to contribute to this goal. 
Possible improvement in meeting the immediate goal may 
be realized by increasing both the number of community 
leaders and the amount of time spent in small group 
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discussion* Long-term objectives, such as improving 
outside attitudes toward the University, riay be both 
harder to measure and achieve, hov/ever, initial results 
are quite encouraging (in terms of feedback on the effect 
the conference has had on influencing certain key leaders). 
It may be possible to better assess the long-term effect 
of such ^conferences by polling the participants for- their 
reactions (6 months-one year after attending). In ny 
opinion, these conferences should definitely be continued, ^ 
and scheduled at least tv/ice a year. In this v;ay, a 
greater impact may be possible toward accomplishing any 
long-range goals* 

B. Meetings 6 f Governorj King and UNl-l Faculty 

Evaluation of the effectiveness of this channel of 
communication v/ill be accomplished by selected subjective 
and objective measures. The_jformer will be limited to 
faculty opinions (as determined by pre-post interviews 
and questionnaires), opinions of the^ Governor (obtained 
by interview), and actions bv the Governor (which directly 
resulted from these meetings). The latter will.be 
assessed by data generated from an interaction analysis 
of the first three meetings. 

Two research questions were asked in this evaluation: 
Can a channel of communication betv/een the Governor of 
New Mexico and the faculty of the University of New 
Mexico be created? and Will this channel be effective in 
producing mearlngful interaction > in satisfying the 
morale, and in influencing the attitude of the partici- 
pants?. Much of the o^valuation of this channel wa^ done 
by Richard Dillender (as part of his Master's Thesis, 
directed by this author). Table 3 presents a summary of 
the seven, meetings ^scheduled to date between the Governor 
and the selected UNM faculty members. 

As can be seen by Table 3> six of the seven scheduled 
meetings were held, one of which was conducted by 
Lt. Governor Mondragon in the absence of Governor King. 
Most;'often discussed topics were faculty salaries, UNM's 
budget, the environment and the boar4 of regent So After 
the/tiiird meeting an attempt was made to invite the 
Choii^man of the Board of Regents (Calvin Horn) and one 
UNM Vice-President to each meeting. This was the result 
of suggestions made at the first three meetings by several 
faculty members desiring greater UNM administrative input 
at these meetings. The six meetings were attended by a 
total of 111 faculty members and Table k presents their 
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Table 5 



Summary of Seven Scheduled Meetings 
Between Governor and Faculty 
t 



Meeting 



Date 



Location 



Number of 
Faculty 



Key Issues 
Discussed 



2 
5 



Feb^ 8, 

1971 



April 28, 
1971 

June 15, 
1971 



Nov. 17 



Santa Fe 



UNM 



Santa Fe 



Sept. -2if, UNM 
1971 ' 



Santa Fe 



6»* Jan. lif, UNM 
1972 



March 16, UNM 
1972 . 



2if UNK Budget, 

Faculty Salaries, 
UNM Curriculum 

14 Gun Control, 

LUSC, Environment 

IZf Junior Colleges, 
Selection of New 
Board of Regents 

19 Love Lust, Housing 
VISTA, Vietnam, 
Environment, Stu- 
dent as Regent 

(Cancelled because of snow) 

21 Bilingual Education, 
Student Unrest, 
Black Studies, 
Athletics, Legisr 
lative Attitudes 

19 Faculty Salaries, 

Teaching Loads, UNM 
Resources, BEF, 
Pollution, Jobs and 
Plac ement 



♦Attended by Calvin Horn and Harold Lav.ender 

**Attended by Lt Governor Mondragon, Calvin Horn and 
George Springer - 
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distritution by college. This researcher and the chairman 
of *the Faculty Policy Committee (or his representative) 
were present at all meetings and are not included in the 
frequency count presented in Table 

I 

Table k 



Distribution of Faculty by College 



College (or School) Number of Faculty (for six meetings) 

Arts and Sciences 58 

Education ^ 19 

En^Tineerin^ 10 

Fine Arts ' 8 

Medicine 6 
Business and 

Adininistrative Sciences 3 

Law ^ 3 

Nursing 2 

Pharmacy 2 

Total . Ill 

L ^ 



As has already been stated, an attempt was made to 
proportionally represent the faculty by college or school. 
Table k would seem* to indicate that this goal was achieved. 
(Crude attempts were also made to represent the selected 
faculty /by sex, rank and tenure at UKM, but the key_ 
criterion for selection was college or school affiliation.) 

lis 

T^k two dependent variables measured in this evaluation 
were participant 'attitude (faculty attitude toward the 
governor, the governor's attitude toward the faculty, and 
both faculty and the governor's attitude toward the 
meetings) and quality of participant interaction (as 
determined by an interaction ajialysis). 



The former was measured by a pre-post questionnaire 
^(administered to the faculty) and a pre-post interview 
(given by the governor). Table 5 presents the pre-post 
questionnaire used to measure faculty attitude toward 
the governor and the meetings. Table 6 pre^sents the 
results of these questionnaires. Table 7 presents the 
key interview questions (and answers) used to measure 
the governor's attitude. 

^Table 5 " ' 

♦ f 

Pre-Pcst QuestlOfiflaire for Measuring 
Faculty Attitude 



A. QUESTIONNAIRE BEFORE THE MEETING 

Iw Please rate your opinion of Bruce King's performance as 
Governor of New Mexico to date. 

Very Bad Fair Average Good Very Exc ellent 
Bad Good 

Comments: 

2. How would you rate, in your own opinion, the Governor's 
concern for university problems? 

12 3 Zf 5 6 7 

Very Bad Fair Average Good Very Excellent 
Bad Good 

Comments: 

3» Do you feel that a need exists for better communication 
between the Governor and the university? 

Yes No No Opinion 



Comments: 



if. You will be participating in a meeting between the 
Governor and the University faculty. What results do 
you anticipate? 
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Table 5 (Cont'd) 



B. QUESTIONNAIRE AFTER TK5 MEETING 

!• Please rate your opinion of Bruce King's performance as 
Governor of New Mexico to* date. 

12 5 ^56 7 

Very Bad Fair Average Good Very Excellent 
Bad Good 

Comments: 

-J 

2. How would you rate, in your opinion, the Governor's 
concern for university problems? 

12 5 4 5 6 7 

Very Bad Fair Average Good Very Excellent 
Bad ' Good 

Comments: 



5# Do you feel that the meeting with Governor King in which 
you recently participated was worthwhile? 

^Yes No No Opinion 



Comments: 

if. Would you be willing to attend similar meetings in the 
future? 

^Yes ^No No Opinion 

Comments: 



5* What suggestions do you have for future meetings of this 
nature? e.g., format, expansion to legislators, 
frequency, etc. 
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Table 


.6 


Results of Faculty Pre-Post 


S^uestiontiaire on" Meetings 


(Question Pre-questionnaira Mean Post-questionnaire Mean 
(n=if6) or frequency (n=39) or frequency 


1 3-08 


^.29* 


2 3.25 


^.57** 


3 Yes-42, No-if 


Yes-30, No-6, No Opinion-3 


L^. (Not summarized) 


Yes-2^, No-9, No Opinion-6 


♦t, p<.05; p<.03 




s 

Table 


7 


Data Obtained on Governor "King 


Before and After the Meetings 


P2E-MEETING* 




QUESTION 


RESPONSE 


1. Governor, what is your 
opinion of the faculty's 
job performance to date? 


Very good. I'm real pleased 
v/ith the work going on down 
there at the University. 


^. Governor, what is your 
opinion of the faculty's 
concern for state 
problems? 


Very good. There are a lot 
of faculty members active in 
committees and programs for 
the state. 


♦ Data obtained during live interview with Governor King on 
January 20, 1971 (before first meeting). 


POST-MEETING*^ 




1. Governor 5 what is your 

opinion of the faculty? s ^ 
Job performance to date? 


Very good. They seem to be 
getting along real good there. 


2. Governor, what is your 
opinion of the faculty's 
concern for state 
problems? ■ 


Very good. I've always been 
happy with the faculty at the 
IJniversity and their concern 
^for the state. 



*♦ Data obtained after third meeting (on July 2, 1971). 
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The data ii) Table 6 indicate that the faculty's 
opinion of the 'Governor's perfor»ance improved signifi- 
cantly (p<.05) after participating in a meeting with 
the Qovprnor (see question 1). Also, the faculty's 
opinion of the Governor ' s concern for university problems 
improved significantly (p<*05) after participating in a 
meeting with the Governor (see question 2). Other results 
of the pre-post questionnaire indicate that most (91%) o/ 
the faculty feel that a need exists for better communica- 
tion between th^ Governor and the university (see 
question 5, pre); 77% cf the faculty felt that the 
meeting with the Governor was worthwhile (see question 3f 
post); and 6l% of the faculty would be willing to attend, 
similar meetings with the Governor in the future (see 
question /f, post). Of course, these result? *are only 
intended to be generalizable to those faculty members 
who responded to the questionnaire. Only those faculty 
members attending the first three meetings were surveyed 
(n=52) and returns were received from k6 on the pre- 
questionnaire and 59 on the post-questionnaire. By 
agreement with the Governor, only those meetings were 
evaluated (as explained above). 

The data from Table 7 were received in a highly 
subjective form and no statistical analysis could be 
performed. However, it would appear from the Governor's 
comments that his "stated" attitude or opinion toward' 
the faculty of the university was apparently unaffected ^ 
by these meetings. Since he is a politician, a better 
index of the effect of these meetings on his attitude 
might be his actual behavior toward the university and 
the faculty, rather than his words in an interview. Two 
possible behavioral criteria from which one might infer 
the effects of these meetings on the Governor might be 
his actions toward the university and his actions which 
can be directly traced to these meetings. Caution should 
be used in attempting to demonstrate causation oh either 
of these criteria, but they are presented for further 
speculation.. The first criterion (the Governor's actions 
toward the university) is reported from newspaper accounts 
during the time of the first three meetings. The 
following is a chronological listing of policy decisions 
concerning UNM in which Governor King was involved. 

February 12, 1971* $1,200,000 in state issued Ifonds 
were released for loans for approximately 500 students 
at UNM. This appropriation was obtained through the 
direct effort^ of Governor King after initial reports 
that no mone^ would be available. Governor King 
explained, when presenting a loan check to a student 



recipient, that more funds should be available for 
students wishing to further their education* (UNM 
Lobo, February 16, 1971, ?• 6) 

February 17 > 1971 • The Governor appointed two new 
members to the UNM Board of Regents, The two new 
members were Calvin Horn and Austin Roberts, In 
the meetings with the Governor several faculty 
members voiced their approval of the Governor's 
appointments^ The Governor explained that he chose 
the two men for their sincere concern for the 
University. (UNM Lobo, February 8, 1971, p* 1) 

Inarch 30, 1971. The BEF budget recommendation was 
reduced by S3#5 million for university appropriations 
(faculty salary increases) • This decision prevented 
sufficient salary increases which were considered 
imperative for the faculty of Governor King 

said he was concerned Vn.th the status of faculty 
salaries, however, he evaded a statement of future 
plans* (Campus News, April 1, 1971, P* 1) 

April 10, 1971* The LUSC was continued for one more 
year by Governor King to investigate university 
matters because the Governor felt that the committee 
had "changed its outlook, and would be helpful to 
the university." The Governor denied that the new 
LUSC purpose was similar to that of its creation, 
when it was designed to investigate student ajid' 
faculty conduct at UNM. .(UNM Lobo, April, 1971, p. 1) 

These events do not indjiate any possible trend on 
the Governor's part to form a pattern of policy toward 
UNM. However, they d6 indicate at least a publicly stated 
concern for UNM. Of more immediate concern to the effect 
of the meetings on the Governor's behavior might be the 
second criterion (actions by the Governor which can be 
directly traced to these meetings). In this case, the 
two pieces of evidence cited are: !• hiq continued 
attendance and interest in these meetings (as stated by 
him and his staff and inferred by his attendance) ; and 2. 
his appointment of three committees (on the environment, 
on bilingual education, and on placement and jobs) 
directly concerned with i>roblems discussed at these 
meetings. In the case of the third committee (jobs and 
placement, known as ACCEPT), the Governor has scheduled 
a state-wide conference to investigate the means by 
whicli UNM graduates can be lured to remain in New Mexico 
after graduation. With great caution, it may be concluded 
that the. Governor^ has verbally shown concern toward UNM 



and behaviorally demonstrated an interest tov/ard some of 
the problems discussed at these meetings^ 

The second major means of evaluating the effectiveness 
of this channel of communication was accomplished by an 
interaction analysis* This analysis provided data to 
assess the second dependent variable in the evaluation, 
quality of participant interaction. For the purposes of 
this evaluation, interaction was defined as the oraL 
expression or statement of a participant at zhe meeftngs 
(see Bostrom, 1970). According to tiouran (1969) statement 
is defined as a "continuous flow of language of a 
participant to the point at which another participant 
initiates." , The quality of each statement was determined 
with the use of an adaptation of the Bales Interaction 
Analysis Index (1964). Table 8 presents this adaptation 
which was necessary to generate the desired qualitative 
and quantitative data. Essentially each statement by 
participant was listed in one of the twelve categories^ 
shown in Table 8; then a value was assigned to each 
statement depending upon the q^uality of the statement, 
with +5 indicating the best, +2 indicating an ar^erage 
statement, and +1 indicating a below average statement. 
Four trained expert process observers were employed for 
this purpose; a later test of the inter-rater reliability 
indicated ^K^eli ability of .96 among the four raters. 
Therefore, it was possible to pool the data from the. 
four raters. A contrilJution score for each participant 
was determined 'by. subtracing the sum of the scores in 
the three categories which combine to form the negative 
reactions (categories 10, 11, 12'in Table 8) from the 
sum of the scores from the other nine categoiries. This 
total was then divided by^the number of statements to 
give what has been defined "^s a contribution jscore^ 
This score was intended to be a close representation 
of the contribution of the participant to the discussion 
of the meeting at which he attended. 

Meeting 1 with the Governor was used to test the 
evaluation instrument and det ermine ^ihe inter-rater 
reliability. Meetings 2 and 3 were evaluated using the 
adapted Bales instrument (whose reliability was determined 
to be .96) • An example of the scoring and analysis of 
an interaction is as follows: Professor Smith declares 
that he is strongly opposed to a resolution recently 
declared by Professor Jones. Professor Jones, in reply, 
declares that Professor Smith is nothing better than a 
"blind, narrow-minded fool." In this\ase. Professor 
Smith would receive a score of ^3 in category 10 



(disagrees), while Professor Jones would receive a ^3 in 
category 12 (shows antagonism). These scores, both in 
the negative reaction section of the instrument, would 
be subtracted from the sum of the scores in the first 
nine categories. n • ^ ^ 

Additional data generated by the interaction ajialysis 
enabled the computation of/ the send-receive ratio (ratio 
of messages sent to messages^ received) , the index of 
centrality (ratio of 1-1 messages received and 1-group 
, messages sent to the 1-1 receives for the whole group 
and the 1-group sends ^ for the v/hole group), and the index 

^ , of peripherality (the relationship betv;een an individual's 

central j,ty and that of the most centerall^ person in the 
group). Each of these three indices (senanceceive ratio,'*" 
centrality index, and peripherality ind^) were computed 
* for each participant in order to infer leadership roles 

- ' and group satisfaction with the meetings. Research has 

shov/n that those- participants with the highest index /)f 

^ . Centrality, lowest peripherality and highest s^nd-receive 

* ratios are also those most satisfied with a group (and 

tend to assume significajit leadership roles for the group). 

Results of the interaction analysis are presented in 
Table 9- 

Table 9 

r 

Results bf the Inte;?action Analysis 
'* * (meetings 2 and 3) . 





Meeting 


Mean Contribution Score 


Value for t^ 


2 
3 


♦1.86 (n^lk) 
1.90 (n-l/f)^ 


-.^25 (not significant 

/ 


*3 = above average- contribution; 2 = 
1 = below average contribution 


average contribution; 



The data in Table 9 indicate that the quality of 
interaction (based on pooled Bales contribution scores 
assessed by 4 process observers) was "average" and\this 
was not significantly different between the twcf evaluated 
meetings. Other data from the send-receive ratios. 
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centrality and "peripheral! ty indie es^'c6\i Id not 'be 
presented in mean form because they relate to individual 
differences* However, it is apparent from this^ data that 
Governor King had the highest send-receive ratio, lowest 
index of peripherality and highest index of centrality* 
This simply means that the Governor talked more than any 
of the other participants, ^hen his results are factored 
out,' the' most verbose faculty members were those occupying 
seats on key faculty committers. This means that they 
were probably more knowledgeable on the discussed issues 
than other participants. 

Overall Conclusion for the GoveAgor^s Meetings with UNM 
Faculty ' " 

Based on the following pieces of evidence this 
researcher is concluding that the meetings between the^ 
Governor and the UNM faculty have met -their pre- established 
goals (i.e.^ a channel of communication v;as' established 
and it produced at least "average" (according to Bales' 
adapted^ instrument) interaction v/hich had a significant 
effect' on the attitudes of the participants: 

1* The faculty's opinion of the Governor's performajice 
improved significantly aft?er participating in one 
meeting; 

2; The faculty'^ opinion of the Governor's concern '* 
for university problems improved significantly 
after participating in one meeting; 

3. 91% of the participating faculty felt that a need 
existed for better communication between the 
university and the Governor; 

k'. 77% of the participating faculty felt that the 
meeting with the Governor was„ worthwhile; 

5* 6l% of the participating faculty indicated they 
would be willing to attend similar meetings with 
the Governor in the future; 

6. The Governor has verbally (see al^ve Lobo and 
Campus News reports) sho^ concern toward UNM 
and behaviorally demonstrated an inters 5t .toward 
some of the problems siiscussed at these meetings 
(by setting up at. least three committees to 
investigate some of these problems); 

7. The quality of tho interaction of the participants 
(according to the adapted Bales instrument) was 
"average" and did not differ significantly between 
the two evaluated meetings; 
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8» Interactions at these meetings were most firequeny 
for the Governor and faculty members on key 
faculty committees. 

C- Institute for Socipil Research and Development (ISRAD) 

Rather than separate this sectioor onisRAD into two 
parts (dealing with external cox^jnxm'i^Biii^on and faculty- 
administration communication, both Xplrus information on 
ISRAD's internal communication) are presented in this 
one section of the report* The data reported here is 
based on interviews (conducted by this researcher) with 
all of the ISRAD directors and key administrative staff, 
selected faculty members and community leaders who have 
interacted with ISRAD units • The interviews wer% at 
first non-structured and then, in later rounds, were 
structured. around three topics: ISRAD-community communi- 
cation; ISRAD-f acuity communication; ISRAD internal 
coinmunication. Information was sought on current status 
of existing, channels, problems with these channels, and 
recommendations for improvement.* The interviews were 
conducted over a period of 'one year (1971-2) with an 
average of about 2i-3 hours spent with each interviewee 
(either in one or repeated interviews). A total of 39 

/^^Qterviews were conducted with 30 people. During and 
shortly after the data colloction period; certain 
administrative changes were made in ISRAD which may have 
affected some of the findings: appointment of an ISRAD 
executive committee (according to a new ISRAC operational 
chartei); resignation of Jack Campbell as Part-time Di^^ector 

^of ISRAD; appointment (after an extensive search) of 
Grace Olivarez as the new ISRAD Director; resignation of 
Art Blum'enfeld (effective aftefsummer , 1972) as 
Associate Director of IS^D. 

1* ISRAD-^Gommunity Communication 

Most of the current ISRAD external communication 
program emphasizes written media^ The ISRAD Newsletter 
is mailed quarterly to 6,000 people mostly in New Mexico 
(state and local government officials, a few federal 
people, community leaders, chamber board members, 
professional and civic groups, etc.). The ISRAD Annual 
Report is mailed to approximately 2,500 decision-makers 
and community leaders* Other agency publications are 
primarily documents from individual programs; e.g., the 
BBR published monthly New J^lexico Business whic^ is 
subscribed to by many business leaders in the state; the 
DGR has published such individual reports as Consumer 
Protection in New Mexico by David Hamilton, eZTr. — CTTEIer 



channels used by ISRAD leaders are the Speakers' Bureau 
and the normal interactions between an ISRAD unit and 
any one of its users in the community. During the 
interviews the following pr-oblems vith this aspect of 
ISRAD (community communication)' became evident: 



a* Some of the directors complained that they 
were inhibited from extensive external communi- 
cation by certain administrators of ISRAD v/hose 
philosophy they perceived as "limited external 
dialogue between the ISRAD Directors and outside 
sources (especially the press) limits follov/-up 
explanations and clarifications due to distor- 
tions and misunderstamdingsJ' Even if this 
perception is more apparent than real, if it 
prevsnt's or inhibits external communication 
between ISRAD and its community, then this may 
be quite harmful to the image of ISRAD. 

b* ISRAD has a limited feedback system to 
effectively measure the success of any of its 
written media (or many of its B^tesims)^ One 
input relied upon quite heavil^^^ this purpose 



or program services. * 

c. Since many of ISRAD's development programs 
are in the community limelight, they receive 
much attention from government leaders, commu- 
nity leaders, potential ISRAD critics, media 
sources, etc. Therefore, when an issue arises 
with one of the progrsuns, it potentially may 
receive much publicity, us. dlly adverse. Such 
was the case with the Child-Development controversy 
(October-November, 1971) centering on delays in 
turning over control of the program to the 
community and on the hiring of outside consul- 
tants to conduct sensitivity training sessions 
for the Child Development staff. Much of the 
publicity associated w^th this controversy 
referred to ISRAD as the ''culprit" as opposed 
to the ISRAD unit involved ij^ the situation. For 
example, an editorial in the Albuquerque Journal 
(October 21, 1971) stated, 

•'Scandolous^ is hardly an adequate word to 
describe the situation in which the University 
of New Mexico's Institute for Social 
Research and Development is paying S200- 
a-day consultant fees . . . 




publications and/ 
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There is no justification for ISRAJ) to 

pay fees double that amount (S100/day)» ♦ • 

The time is past when we need to get 

on with solving poverty problems and 

we darn sure aren't going to do it by 

hiring more consultants and adminis- 

tratorsJ' 

Nowhere in this editorial., was reference made to 
the Child Development cenT:er; only ISRAD received 
the blame for this "scandal.'* The reverse logic 
seems to be the case when positive publicity is 
received by an individual program. It is the 
program ^or unit) which is applauded not ISRAD. 
Two Directors who were very much aware of this 
problem stated that they would be 'inhibited in 
performing their work if mamy of their users 
associated then ^heir programs) wi.th ISRAD. 
It appears, therefore, that ISRAD usually is 
the recipient of bad publicity but the program 
within ISRAD may get the favorable publicity. 

d. ISRAD^s three libraries (data banics at DGR, 
BBR, TAG) are not in use as much as their 
directors (and other ISRAD administrators) feel 
they could be. This may be true of some of the 
other programs within ISRAD (where more users 
could be justified). 

Based on data received in the interviews and my own 
observations, I would like 'to make the following re com ^ 
mendations which may improve ISRAD-community communication. 

a. Directors and other JSRAD administrators 
should be encouraged to develop extensive channels 
of communication between their progrsim and 
potential users, media sources (to inform them 
about program achievements, etc.), and influential 
community leaders and decision-makers. This 
autonomy (based on interpersonal trust of 
employees) may improve ISRAD *s external communi- 
cation by increasing the number of potential 
channels. This recommendation is not intended 

as a means of bypassing normal ISRAD internal 
channels as much as it is intended to develop 
new external channels. 

b. In order to better assess the reaction of the 
community to ISRAD programs and units (in advance 
of crises), advisory boards composed of community 



leaders, potential users, key decision-makers, etc, 
should be set up for each unit. Their sole 
function should be advigory (not control) in the 
area of defining objectives and needs for each 
program. In this way, local input would be 
directly .solicited and possible friction (after- 
the-fact) may be avoided. Precedence for this 
type of action within I3RAD exists in the Title I 
program (administered by I3RAD) for the State of 
New Mexico. A "University Council" was instituted 
(December, 1971) to directly assess the needs in - 
terms of projects, priorities, etc. for each of 
the nine public universities in New Mexico. 
Additionally, a state advisory council (composed 
of state leaders) helps determine state-wide 
needs for these grants. After input is received 
from both advisory councils, the proposal review 
committee (and certain ISRAD administrators) 
determine which proposals got lundlng. Another 
example occurred in the Criminal Justice Program's 
recent Police-Community Attitude Survey where 
community groups were directly Involved in 
determining what priority areas needed surveying 
(e.g., drug use, property crime, police brutality, 
etc.). As a result of this input, the survey was 
meeting needs of the community as well as the 
research team. The former example calls for a 
formal channel of communication to provide feed- 
back from the community to ISRAD; the latter 
example is more ^ flexible and informal. Either 
one or both may be needed depending on the nature 
of the ISRAD unit. Another variant of the 
advisory board concept may be an annual retreat 
between members of the ISRAD unit and its 
principal users (or potential users). Such a 
program was employed by the Criminal Justice 
Program in November, 1971 when i^O community 
leaders (in the field of criminal justice) and 
certain CJP staff members attended a retreat in 
Santa Fe to determine the primary objectives of 
the CJP. An example of their conclusions is 
stated in the following resolution: 

"The principal objective of the 1972 
Albuquerque/Bernalillo County Criminal 
Justice improvement, plan shall be the 
development of a system-wide program for 
the reduction of property crime. This 
program shall include related high priority 
improvements in the areas of prevention, 
enforcement, prosecution, the courts and 
corrections • . 



In sum, this recommendation ofiers three 
possible means of assessing feedback: a formal 
advisory council, informal community inputs, 
retreats and goal planning conferences. Any one 
or all of these channels are recommended for all 
ISRAD units, (In addition to community input, 
I3RAD programs which interact within the tommunity 
should seek to develop local community control 
over their programs; e.g., the UCCI took over the 
operation of the Child Development Center.) 

c. ISRAD unitb should conduct individual or 
joint (more than one unit cooperating) workshops 
throughout the State of New Mexico. This channel 
would bring ISRAD to the State in a positive 
manner, would serve to integrate ISRAD urograms 
(thus reducing "umbrella" concept), increase the 
contacts between ISRAD and State agencies, 
business groups, etc. The wecedent for such a 
massive effort exists with the Bureau of Revenue 
State Tax Workshops (conducted annually for the 
last three years) which most recently drew over 
ij-OO participants, from five cities in the state. 
(The Leisure and Recreation Center recently 
attracted over 200 participants to Albuquerque 
fdi* a workshop of swimming-pool operation.) 
Other possible v/ork«hops (suggested by one ISRAD 
administrator) could be on: consumer-protection 
laws; small business aids; medicare-medicaid; 
federal taxes; drug abuse; ehvironmental law and 
regulation; etc. Of major importance in this 
channel 'Of communication is the opportunity for 
ISRAD to receive positive publicity as well as 
integrate its programs through' these ioint 
offortG. 



d. The three data banks (BBR, DGR, TAG) should 
fina new ways to attiact users. For example, 
TAG is now in the process of hiring an admin- 
istrator whose prime function will be to market 
TAG'S services and data banks. 

2. ISRAD.- Faculty Gor:uiiunication 

Currently ISRAD is operating from its new charter 
which was. developed by a faculty sub-committee and agreed 
to by the entire faculty and mm administration and 
regents. Within this Charter are provisions for the 
ISRAD Executive Gommitteo whose Membership includes five 
faculty members, for joint-appointment of faculty to both 



ISRAD and academic departments, and for faculty-ISRAD 
research projects (Initiated by the faculty member, ISRAD, 
or an outside sponsoring agency). Many of the problems 
cited in the following section of this report could 
probably have been eliminated or ?»educed if this charter 
were in operation when they occurred. They are still 
mentioned now becaiise of their impact on the current 
communication status and interpersonal trust status 
between ISRAD and the faculty. Additional problems are 
pointed out because they may not have been nandiea in 
this new charter. 

a. Aside from the executive committee, no formal 
communication channel exists between ISRAD and 
the faculty. Only certain faculty members are 
involved in ISRAD projects (last year i+6 faculty 
served in either full-time or part-time capacity: 
Medicine - 1; Law - 1; B&AS - 7; Education - 16; 
A&S - 21). Most faculty are unaware of what 
ISR4D is, does or involves. For example, before 
the charter went into effect (and possibly the 
catalyst which resulted in the formation of the 
investigation committee which produced the charter), 
certain members of the faculty complained at an 
open faculty meeting that the fiVst news they ; 
received about openings in a new ISRAD program 
(CJP) was in either trade journals or the local 
newspapers. 

b. Possibly as a function^ in part, of the above 
problem, there exists much mistrusts between 
several faculty members and ISRAD. Many stated 
in interviews that they didn't trust the ISRAD ' 
Director, couldn't understand why he was there, 
didn't understand how some ISRAD directors could 

be hired without being traditional academic . types. ^ 
This mistrust exists in the other direction also. 
Many directors stated that faculty appear interested 
only in the "action" (research grants, consulting 
fees^ assistants, etc.) and not in the community. 
The appointment of the executive committee has 
increased the mistrust; several directors view 
the committee aa:-a "witch-hunt committee — out to 
get us and our programs * . ." Other possible 
contributing factors to this mutual mistrust are: 
delay on draft k of the charter and the lack of 
communication cited ^above. 

c. One problem with f aculty-ISRAD involvement is 
the ISRAD need for immediacy of commitment and 
faculty need for overload payment; faculty. 



because of their other duties, may not be always 
aveiilable for an immediate commitment, and over- 
load payment ie not encouraged by the administra- 
tion. 

d. ISRAD and the faculty have not taken steps 

to develop areas of common ground (multiple joint 
appointments, course offerings in specialized 
areas, internship programs, workshops on grants, 
etc.). Instead, the emphasis has been on the 
faculty seeking research opportunities (and in 
"controlling" ISRAD, according to many directors), 
and ISRAD attempting to screen out most faculty 
and only contact and involve those they trust 
(according to several faculty members). 

e. The formal lines of communication involving 
ISRAD connect ISRAD to the V. P. for Research, 
bypassing the faculty, and thus makirrg ISRAD an 
administrative unit of the university. 

f. The overall communication effort between ISRAD 
and the" faculty has been characterized by limited 
departmental visits, mailings and reports at 
faculty meetings and committees. In sum, little 
has been done operationally in the past to involve 
"faculty participation in ISRAp^s programs or 
inform faculty members about ISRAD. 

The following recommendations are offered to improve ISRAD- 
f acuity communication and relate to three axeas: informa- 
tion to the faculty, input from the faculty, and involvement 
of the faculty: 

a. A major effort should be immediately undertaken 
by ISRAD to inform faculty members about ISRAD. 
The following media are suggested for such a 
campaign: personal visits to each academic unit 
by a team of ISRAD administrators and directors 
(the responsibility can be divided among the 
-entire ISRAD team, but despite the time commitment, 
the payoff from personal contacts at the departmental 
level "will justify tftis commitment; monthly (or bi- 
monthly) reports should be given at the general 
faculty meeting by the ISRAD Director; ke y faculty 
committees should be given regular reports on key 
I SHAD developments (by an Associate Director of 
ISRAD) ;'• individual ISRAD program directors should 
make monthly repo) ts on their programs to relevant 
faculty departments (e.g., the Director of the 



Centef for Recreation monthly reports to the HPSR 
faculty. As can be seen by this recommendation, 
the major thrust of this campaign will be personal 
contact and ndt written media, A newsletter is 
not the answer to this problem. It 'is a conven- 
ient cop-out by those who do not fully \inderstand 
interpersonal con^unication and interpersonal 
trust. 

b. ISRAD should immediately begin to solicit 
feedback ajid input from the faculty in determining 
program' needs and direc tions . Joint appointments 
(as discussed in the ISRAD charter) are iielpful 
in creating liaisons between departments and ISRAD 
for that purpose. Another possibility is personal 
mailings seeking advice and interest from faculty 
members (as done by the Center for Environmental 
Research and Development). In November, 1971 the 
director sent a memo to all deains, department 
chairman, faculty and administrators in order to 
compile a 

"list of facu^Lty members who have interests 
in environmental' studies and would welcome 
opportunities to participate in inter- ^ 
disciplinary research activities should; 
the Center receive particular grants or' 
proposals in which they might be interested. 
Such a directory of interested personnel 
would enable the Center to identify and 
mobilize research teams to conduct research 
on a broad range of environmental problems.'' 

"In addition to the development c^f this 
directory, we would like to establish a 
program of regularly scheduled meetings 
so that members ^ould have an opportunity 
to discuss their iwork and/or be able to 
draw upon the tallnts or resburces of other 
colleagues in handling research problems. 

Response to this memo has beerv^* somev;hat encouraging; 
over 75 faculty members expressed an interest in 
this program. Another possible channel for 
accomplishing this pui*pose of getting input from 
the faculty might be similar to the suggestion 
already made for community-ISRAD communication — 
establish a set of advisory boairds. At best, 
each program of ISRAD would have its own board 
which would be composed of faculty members from 
departments relevant to a particular program. 



If too much '^red tape" appears imminent from 
both this boar^i and the community board, 
perhaps a Joint faculty-community board could 
be established* 

c. ISRAD should immediately create opportunities 
for creating greater faculty involvement in its 
programs* The. new charter specifies ways of 
involving faculty members in projects originated 
by the faculty member, ISRAD or an outside agency. 
Additional direct involvement might be possible 
via the following: university curriculum could 
be integra^;ed with some of the ISRAD programs (as 
done by the Center for Recreation) ; internships v 
for students (or practicums) could be offered to 
interested departments; direct faculty fellowships 
could be made available for related faculty 
research (as done by DGR) ; workshops could be 
' . offe|*ed to faculty on topics of interest to both 
the faculty and ISRAD (e^g., "the art of grants- 
manship or proposal writing"); research support 
services should be made available to* faculty 
doing research in ISRAD programs (secretarial 
support, space, etc*)* 

In sum, these recommendations offer the opportunity to 
better inform and be informed by the faculty as well as 
involving them in ISRAD. 

3. ISRAD Internal Communication 

Originally it was not the expressed purpose of 
this autior to study the internal communication of ISRAD. 
However, after the interviewing program began it became 
apparent that some of the internal communication problems 
of ISRAD were directly affecting both ISRAD- faculty and 
ISRAD-communitv communication effectiveness. Mention 
will only be made, therefore, of those problems which 
directly (or in some, indirectly) relate to the major 
thrust of this report. 

a. 'Until the recent appointment of Grace Olivarez 
to Director of ISRAD, no full-time director 
existed in the organization. This put the burden 
of running the organization upon the Associate 
Director (Art Blumenfeld) which greatly limited 
his time in terms of external communication 
efforts between the faculty or the community. 
This was also one factor cited by several 
directors which they believed affected their job 
morale. The fact that their director was only 



part-time and his boss (the V. P. for Research) 
was also part-time (and part-time Dean, of the ■ 
Graduate School) was perceived by many directors 
as evideince of a lack of concern for ISRAD within 
the UNM administration. 

b. ISRAD »s rapid growth (S/fOO,000 in 1968 to 
over $3,000,000 today) has contributed to many 
internal problems which have affected external' 
communication: "umbrella" concept of ISKAD which 
resulted in ISRAD programs operating autonomous 
from ISRAD; poor horizontal commurJ-cation within 
ISRAD which lowered- morale and also affected the 

\ "umbrella" concept; poor logistics (buildings 
"jwere sepsCl-ated all over campus* and the city) 
,/ which fu2*ther- contributed to this idea. 

c. ISRAD directors have their primary loyalty 
to their own program and funding or sponsoring 
agency rather than to the concept of ISRAD. As 
mentioned above, this inhibits good external 
communication because bad publicity goes to 
"ISRAD" and good publicity goes to the program. 

d. Although it is hard to say which caused 
y/hich, the poor morale of the directors has 
either increased this autonomy concept or been 
caused by it. Other plDntributing factors (to 
the low morale) seem/to be: poor or absent 
leadership from above; lack of tenure (for 
several directors); lack of contracts; lack 

of evaluation and firing criteria; perceived 
censorship of external communication between 
directors and outside sources (press, government 
or private agencies, etc.); lack of input into 
decisions affecting ISRAD as a whole; lack of 
objectives and goals for ISRAD as a whole; fear 
of executive committee (as a controlling body). 

The following recommendations are made- to improve the 
internal communication problems at ISRAD: 

a. Eistablish a program of quarterly or bi- 
annual retreats with the ISRAD executive committee 
and the ISRAD directors. These sessions could 
be informal goal-planning or needs-analysis 
conferences which might help improve horizontal 
communication within ISRAD as well as build the . 
image of ISRAD as a totality r^er than a 
series of segments. 
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b. If ISRAD directors are all given academic 
rank> this would solve some of their grievances 
about contracts, evaluation, promotion criteria 
and tenure* Salairies, of course, would have to 
be comparable to all other academic units on 
campus if this were done. Additionally, they 
should be allowed and encouraged to teach courses 
in their specialty ^reas; this would further r 
improve communication between them and the 
faculty and students. 

€• The task of conaucting joint workshops (cited 
above in the communl,ty section) would also help 
b^vLld internal ISRAD unity around the team 
concept rather than the individual effort. 

Overall Conclusions for ISRAD 

It is api>arent from the above information that ISRAD 
has had its problems which have had limiting effects 
upon ISRAD 's external and internal communication effec- 
tiveness. The community and the faculty have been 
primarily informed aboUt ISRAD via written -media. 
Little or no attempts have been made by ISRAD to solicit 
feedback from either faculty or community. Involvement 
in ISRAD programs has been limited to those few faculty 
members^ who are determined most central to ISRAD 's 
programs. Internal problems in communication and 
administration have created morale problems among the 
directors which have greatly affected the communication 
system. ( 

Despite these problems of the past, there is still 
a great potential for improving the functioning of ISRAD 
as a channel of communication both between the university 
and its public and between the faculty and the UNM 
administration. It was with this purpose that the above 
recommendations were given. 

» 

It is my opinion that the university has been missing 
one of the greatest opportunities it has had to gain the 
support and sympathy of the community. A well organized, 
strongly committed aind integrated ISRAD could help combat 
(especially over long periods of time) such problems as 
"love-lusf , student unrest, irrelevant curriculum, etc. 
Through this medium of communication much misunderstanding 
and mistrust could be ^eliminated-. 



UNM Public Opinion Poll 

This section of the report will present the methodology 
and results of the UNM Public Opinion Poll; recommendations 
l)a8ed on the results of this -poll will be presented in 
the next section of the report. The concept of a state- 
wide survey to poll the attitudes of New Mexico's popula- 
tion toward the University was discussed in an interview 
between this author and the Director of the Bureau of 
Business Research (November, 1971) Specifics of such a 
study were not di*scussed at this time, but it was agreed 
that an attitudinal study would be worthwhile to the 
University in assessing the extent to which public agreed 
with the University's perception of its stated goals. 
Further interviews with University officials confirmed 
their interest in such a report and revealed the areas 
they wished questioned (V. P. for Administration and 
Development, Public Information Officer, Director of 
Placement) • After the initial round of interviews was 
conducted, Mr. Hilary Horan of the Department of Speech 
Communication^, agreed to conduct the survey, (under the 
direction of tMs author) for his Master's thesis. The 
objectives of tnlg_^rvey were defined as: 

1. %o increase the" public's interest and support of 
tlae University through the participative process; 

2. To discover areas in which the University is 
deficient in projecting a favorable, image to the 
voting public (which was later defined as the 
population to be surveyed) ; ^ 

3. To accurately measure the voting public's opinion 
of the University; > 

4. To help justify the University's fiscal (and 
prima facie ) existence to the legislature as a 
publicly supported institution of higher educa- 
tion. 

In sum, the overall purpose of this survey was to create 
a channel for feedback which could provide an accurate 
indication of public opinion toward the University of 
New Mexico. With this information UNM would be in a 
better position to reinforce positive attitudes and 
change negative attitudes. 

Methodology 

After much discussion it was decided to use the 
voting lists (as of June 1. 1972) of New Mexico as the 
population for the survey {n=^08,^32). The rationale 
for this decision is as follows: 



!• Census data is 'available only in sum^iary forn; 



2. City and county directories do not reflect 

mobility of population (according to previous 
ISRAD research) ; 

5. Telephone director\es discriminate against certain 
population segments; 

State legislators (who determine U:n\'3 buci.:er) 
are responsible directly to the voters. 

A stratified random sample ^was systematically generated 
from each of the New Mexico county's voting lists (using 
a random numbers table). The sample was stratified by 
county in order to validly represent each region of the 
state. After consultation with the parties interested in 
the survey, it was agreed that the 95% level of confidence 
and standard error units would be acceptably to 
reliably and validly represent the population with the 
smallest return and lowest cost. The required sample 
return to allow the above error and confidence level ±^ 
384. A translation of the above information means that 
95% of the time, we can be sure that our findings are 
within ^% of the actual public attitude; e.g., if the 
population is actually 80% supportive of UNM on a specific 
criterion, 95 out of 100 times that this study would be 
repeated, the 'findings should show the public's attitude 
to fall between 75-85% (standard error of 5) supportive. 
Since previous mail questionnaire surveying in New Mexico 
has yielded a return rate of 12-15%, ^ sample- of 3,000 
subjects was randomly selected from the voting lists and 
mailed the questionnaire. 

The measuring instrument was -composed of demographic, 
informational and attitudinal items. Demographic data \ 
v/as necessary to test the representativeness of the sample 
(in terms of the population) and to later cross-tabulate 
certain independent variables with key, demographic 
(dependent) variables. Informational questions were 
intended to reveal any sources of misconception among 
the population about the University. The attitudinal 
items were intended ta measure the public's oVerall 
attitude toward the University. The questionnaire was 
devised after input was received from the primary sponsors 
of the survey. A copy of this measuring instrument 
appears in Table 10. 
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Table 10 
^Opinion Poll 
Please fill in or check space where appropriate. 
1» Home Zip code 

2. ^ Your age: Under 21 yrs. ; 21-30_ ; 31-^0^ 

i+1-50 ; over 30 

3. Your sex: 1. ^Kale 2. Female 

Your marital status: 

1. ^Married, living with spouse 

2. ^Legally msirried but separated 

Divorced 



Widowed 



5* Single, never married 

Ypur racial or ethnic classification: 

1. Native American or Indian (tribe or 

pueblo : ) 

2. H ispginOj Mexican American or Chicano 
^ 3» B lack 

/|. ' Oriental 
^ 3. Other ^ 

S. How long have you lived in New Mexico? years 

?• V/hat v;as the last grade or year that you completed in 
school? years 

8. How much education did you complete? 1. high school; 

2. two yr. college; 3» University; 

if. G raduate 

9. Please describe as. specifically as i^^ssible your occupa- 
tion (e.g., owner & manager of grocery store; dispatcher 
at transit company; mechamc at car clinic) 
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Table 10 (Cont»d) 

10. Approximate annual income: 



11. Are you directly connected with UiNT< in any of th^ follo;-ii 
ways: ^ 

1. Student 2. Parent of Student 



3, Employee Alumius 

i^^ no connection 6. ^orhe^ 



12. Political party preference: 1. Republican 

2. ^Democrat 3. Other 

13. Is it your understanding that UNM is an institution oi; 
teaching 1. yes 2. no 

lif. research 1. yes 2. no 

15. community service 1. ^ yes 2. no 

lb'. Do you feel that UNM should be an institution of: 

teaching 1. yes 2. no 

17. research 1. yes 2. no 

18* community service 1. ^ 2. no 

19. Do you feel that UNM provides adequate service to the 
State with regard to: 

teaching 1. yes 2. no 

20. research 1. yes 2. no 

21. community service 1. yes 2. no 

22. On the whole, do you believe that UNM provides an educatio 
for its graduates which meets the needs of the state? 

1. yes 2. no 3» no opinion 

23. If you are in an employer's position (with available jobs) 
are you interested in interviewing UNM graduates for a 
job \vith your company? 

1. yes 2. no 3» ^lot an employer 

2^. If you have had an opportunity to evaluate the work of 
UNM graduates, how would you rate their capability on 
this scale? (If no contact, leave blank) 

very low very high 

--L 2 5 



rable 10 (Cont*d) 

Would you attend UNM if you had the opportunity? 
!• yes 2. no 3- no opinion 



Would you like your children to attend UNM? 
1. yes 2. no 3. no opinion 

?.?. Are you aware of any benefits of ]nrA research or service 
in your community? 

!• yes 2. no 5. no opinion 

2?. V/here do you obtain most of your information about UN)^.? 
(please check one) 

1. ^news paper 

2. television 

3. radio 

Channel 5 specifically 

5. "UNK Reports" specifically 

st;udents 
7* friends 

alumni publications 



9. other 



29. Please number, in order of importance to y , the fields 

of interest at UM about which you would lii^.e to know more, 

teaching community service 

research other 

50. On the v.^ole, how satisfied are you with UNM? 



very fairly uncertain or somewhat very 

satisfied satisfied no opinion dissatisified dissatisfied 

31* V/ere you awar<3 of events on the UNM campus May 9-13, 1972? 
yes no 

52. How has this affected your response to this questionnaire? 

positively negatively*^^ no effect 
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As can be seen in Table 10, key demo.^raphic data 
includes: geographic area pf residence, age group, ggx, 
social status, affiliation with mm, political painty 
affiliation. Key informational items measure: respond- 
ents awareness of UNM as an institution of teaching, 
research and service; sources by which subjects obtain 
their information about UITM; awareness of IIIJT'l benefits 
to the community in teaching, research and service; 
knowledge of recent campus disturbanceo. Key attitudiril 
items included: respondents opinion of U^T. as an Iv.stx^^ 
tution of teaching, research and service; opinion of Ui;^' 
graduates as future employees; respondents' desire to 
attend UNM or allow their children to attend overall 
opinion of respondents toward UNM. 

The cosr of the survey approached ZyOO and v/as shared 
by the Vice President for Administration and Development, 
the Bureau of Business Research, the Placement Center and 
the Public Information Office. Itenis ox primary expense 
were: postage, printing, computer programixing, xeroxing, 
and secretarial assistance. 

The questionnaire was devised and revised in the 
Spring of 1972. The sample was generated and the ques« 
tionnaires were printed and mailed in Kay, 1972. Returns 
were received and coded onto computer cards during June, 
1972. Final returns were 388 questionnaires; analysis by 
frequency and cross-tabulation was based on this return. 

Results 

1. Demographic Data 

The sample was examined to test its representa- 
tiveness in terms of geographic location. A chi-square 
goodness-of-fit test revealed no significant difference 
between the percent of returns from each county and the 
percent of registered voters (according to the Secretary 
of State) in each county. li was thus concluded that 
the sample was truly representative of the state on the 
variable of geographic place of residence. The only other 
de'^ographic variable for which population data v;as 
avcd-lable (for registered voters) was party affiliation. 
A comparison of registered Republicans and Democrats with 
those in the sample revealed no significant difference on 
this variable, thus it was assumed that the sample was 
representative of the population on the variable, party 
affiliation. Table 11 presents a summary of other 
demographic data. 



Table 11 

Summary of Demographic, Data of Return Gample (n=3S8) 



Variable 
Are 



Category . 

Under 21 
21-30 

ifl-50 
Over 50 
No answer* 



Frequency 

20 

78 
81 

35 
125 



Percent 

5.2 

20.2 
20.9 
21. i+ 
32.5 



bex 


Male 




DO • cL 




Female 


123 


31.8 




No ansv/er 


1 




Ethnic 


Native Amerxcan or Indian** 




lif. / 


Classification 


Hispano , Mexicaji-American 








or Chicano 




11. o 




Black 


"Z 

J 


Q 
» O 




Oriental 


0 


0 




Other*** 








No ansv/er 


1 




Marital Status 


Married 


311 


80.7 




Married, Separated 


6 


1.6 




Divorced 


18 


^.7 




V/idowed 


11 


2.9 




Single 


39 


10.1 




No ansv/er 


5 




Length of 


1-2 years 


9 


2.3 


Residency in 


3-5 years 


31 


8.1 


New Mexico 


6-10 years 


50 


13.0 




11-15 years 


k-b 


11.2 




Over 15 years 


252 


65. if 




No answer 


3 




Highest tGrade 


Advanced Degree 




22.0 


Completed in 


College Graduate 


35 


21.7 


School 


Partial College or 


P.O 






Technical School 


23.3 




High School 


101 


26./+ 




Partial High School 


1^ 


3.7 




Junj'^^ High School 


10 


2.6 




Less than 7 years 


1 


0.3 




No ansv/er 


6 





*' '^^No ansvrer'^ frequenc'ies v/ere not computed in percent column. 
♦♦This % is higher than might be expected because the phrasing 

of the question apparently confused several respondents, 

especially Anglos* 
♦♦♦This category was meant to include Anglos. 
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Taole 11 ( Jont 'ci) 



Variable Category Frequency Percent 

Level of High School - 105 25.9 

Education Two year college 30 22.0 

Completed University . 39 24.5 

Graduate 39 2/+. 5 

No answer 25 



Kollingshead's Class I 5S 15.1 

Index of Social Class II " 96 25.1 

Status Class III 90 23.5 

Class IV 111 29.0 

Class V 23 7.3 

No -answer 5 



Approximate 
Annual Income 



Below 34,000 
34, 000-6 ,€00 
6,000-8,000 
8,000-10,000 
10,000-12,000 
12,000-15,000 
15,000-25,000 
Over 25,000 
No answer 



42 


13.0 


32 


9.9 


59 


12.1 


54 


10.5 


48 


14.9 


50 


15.5 


55 


16. u 


25 


7.7 


65 





Connection v/ith Student Ik 5*6 

UNM Parent of Student * 52 8.3 

Employee 3 2*.l 

AlumnuG 39 10. i 

No connection 270 69.9 

Other 23 6.0 

No answer 7 



Political Party 


Republican 


133 


34.9 


Preference 


Democrat 


189 


49.6 




Other 


59 


15.5 




No answer 


7 





As can be seen from Table 11, the return sample was 
mostly white, married males who have lived in New Mexico 
over 15 years, completed at least a high school degree, 
have no connection with UNK, are mostly democrats in the 
middle and upper-middle class (socio-economically) , and 
mostly over 40 years old. 

The remainder of the questions can be classified into 
either informational or attitudinal categories. The 
questions ^^11 be presented with the responses to them 



(in frequency and percent form). The results of each 
question were cross-tabulated with the demographic 
variables: geographic place of residence, age, sex, 
social status, affiliation with UNM, and political party " 
affiliation. LThe criterion for computing a cross- 
tabulation on a question (or set of questions) was 
arbT'trarily set as a response distribution of 7O%/30%. 
Distributions exceeding this arbitrary criterion were 
assumed to be skewed in such a way as to make additional 
analysis meaningle;ss (given the size of the sample). J 
These data will not be presented because of space 
limitations, but'TEeir results will be mentioned. 
(Interested parties may receive complete copies of the 
*data of this survey by contacting this researcher.) 

2. Informational Questions 

(Question: Is it your understanding that IJim is an 
institution of 

Teaching ? Yes-560 (93%) No-27 (7%) 
' Research? Yes-292 (75.5% No-95 (2^4.5%) 

Community Service ? Yes-217 (56.7%) No-166 (i+3.5%) 

Most of the sample were aware of UNM's teaching and 
research functions; however, a large segment were unaware 
of UNM's community service function (if3.3%). I^^lis question 
was cross-tabulated with the above mentioned demographic 
variables (but the questions on ^teaching and research were 
not cross-tabulated because they did not meet the previously 
established criterion of 70%/30% Aaximum spread on the 
distribution). / 

Place of residence proved to be a significant variable 
on this question. Respondents from the following counties 
were LEAST aware of UNM's community service function: 
Catron, Grant, Sierra, Socorro, Lincoln, Otero, Lea, 
McKinley, San Juan. Age and connection with UNM were 
also significant. The older the age group, the lower 
the percentage who have a positive understanding of this 
aspect of UNM; also,' those with direct contact with UM 
were significantly more aware of this function than those 
with no contact. Other demographic variables were not 
significant. 



Question: Do you feel ,that UNM should be an institution 
of 

Teaching ? Yes-377 (98.^) No^o 
Research ? Yes*326/ (90. 1%) No-36 [^.9fo) 
Community Service ? Ye3-501 (36.7%) No-^b (13o^--) 

Most of the sample believed that Uj:>l ohould maintain 
the three functions of. teaching, research and coininunity 
service. No cross-tabulations were computed because of 
the skewed distributions. 

Q^uestion: Are you aware, of any benefits of UMM research ^ 
or service irT your community? 

yes~lZf2 (36.7%) No-192 (^9.6%) 

No Opinion-53 (13.7%) 

Since almost half of the sample claimed to be unaware 
of benefits of- UNM research or service in their c^munity, 
these data were cross-tabulated with the key demo^aphic 
variables. The three variables which were significamt 
were: place of residence, connection with UNM, and 
political party affiliation. The BEST informed counties 
on this question were: Bernalillo, Sandoval", Valencia, 
Los Alamos, Santa Fe, Mora, Rio Arriba, San Miguel, Taos, 
'McKinley. Those respondents connected with UNM were more 
aware of these benefits (78%) than those with no connec- 
tion (28%). Democrats were more aware than Republicans. 
Other variables were not significant but there was a 
tendency for respondents under 21 years old to know mtre 
about research and service benefits; also, the higher 
income brackets reported less awareness on this question 
than the others. Although sex was not significant alone 
as a variable, when coupled with place of residence, men 
were more knowledgeable than women. 

Question: V/here do you obtain most of your information 
about UNM? 

Newspaper yes-2if5 (63.1%) No-lif3 (36.9%) 

Television Yes-lSl (if 6. 6%) No-20'7 (53.if%) 

Hadio Yes-87 (22.if%) No-301 (77.6%) 

Channel 5 

' Specifically Yes-60 (15.5%) No-328 (8if.5%) 
" m Reports" Yes-19 (if. 9%) No-369 (95.1%) 
Students yes-122 (31.4%) No-68.6%) 

Friends Yes-101 (26.0%) No-287 (7i+.0%) 

Alumni 

• Tu'blications Yes-34 (8.8%) No-35i+ (91.2?^;) 

Other Yes-3if (8.8%) No-35if (91.2%) 

(.Gsiapus Nev/6, Lobo» professors,* personal 
obcervations were mentioned) 
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The highest positive frequencies reported were for 
newspapers (63%), television ik7%) ^ and students (31%). 
These sources of information were cros^-tabujLated with 
the key demographic variables* ' / 

Newspaper * ^ 

The only significant variable for this source was a^ge: 
the older the sample, the more they were dependent upon 
the newspaper as their primary source of information about 
UNM* V/hile not significant, there were some trends 
favoring men over women, higher income over lower income 
bracket, and higher social class over lower on this^ source 
of information. 

Television 

Place of residence, age, sex and social c3fkss were 
significant variables on this source of information about 
UNM. As might be expected, respondents in rural areas 
depended more upon television for their information than 
chose in urban areas. Residents in Chavez and Sday 
counties also reported little use of television (31%) ; 
this could be due to the fact that much of the coverage 
of that area is by Texas TV stations. Age yielded a 
"curyi-linear relationship on the television ^source ; 
those under 21 and over 50 used TV the least while those 
between 21 and 50, the most*, Women relied more upon i. 
television than men, and t^e lower the social class the 
more the respondents used television as their prime 
source of information. Other variables were not .signifi- 
cant. 

Students (Radio, Channel 5, "UNM Reports", Friends, 

Alumni Publications and Other were too skewed 
for cross-tabulation.) 

Only level of education'^cfcmpleted and income were 
significamt for this source o€ information. The higher 
the level of education and the lower the income, the 
more likely a respondent was to rely upon students as 
a prime source for information about UNM. 

Question: Please number, in order of importance to you, 
the fields of interest at UN14 about which you 
would like to know more. 

(Ranked first) Teaching-131 (46.8%) Research-51 (l8.2%) 
Community Service-79 {28.2f}i) Other-19 (6.8%) 
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.Most the sample ranl^ed teaching first as the area 
of UNM they would like to know more about; comniunity 
service was ranked second and research last* Gross- 
tabulation results indicated that only age and amount of 
education completed were significant variables* 
Respondents under 21 want to know more about community 
service; those between 31-50 want to know more about 
teaching; and those respondents o ^-er 50 want to know more 
about UNM's research* Teaching w^s most important to 
those subjects with the most education; community service 
was more important to those subjects with less than a 
high scTiool degree* 

Question: Were you aware of events on the camms 
May 9-13, 1972? 

Yes-338 (89 •9%) No-38 (10*1%) 

Since almost 90% of the sample were av/are of the 
student unrest and the associated events durikg the above 
week, cross-tabulation was not done on thi£; question* 

3* Attitudinal (Questions 

Question: Do you feel that ITNM provides adequate service 
to the s4ate with regard to 

Teaching ? Yes-^42 (68*8%) No-110 (31*2%) 

Income and level of education were the only significant 
variables on this question* The middle and upper income 
brackets (SlO, 000-25 >000) were most negative on this 
question* University and high schooL graduates were moat 
positive on this question; those without a high school 
degree or who completed graduate school were most negative 
on this it^em* 

Research ? Yes-.20lf (62*6%) No-122 (37*4%) 

The only variable found to be significant on this 
question was place of residence* Curry, RoosevelUt, Lea, 
San Juan counties were ma,st negative; and lips Alafcios, 
Santa Fe, Catron, Grant, Sierra, Socorro, LincolnVand 
Otero wer? most positive toward the adequacy of UNM*s 
^ research service to the State* ^ 

Cpmmunity Service ? yes-lif3 (45%) NO-.175 (55%) 

A majority of the sample believed that UNM does not 
provide Adequate community service to the State* None 
of the dependent variables were significant on this 
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question but some trends wore indicated: respondents in 
Mora, Rio Arriba, San Miguel and Taos counties were most 
positive, and those in Lea and San Juan counties most 
negative; the higher social classes had a lower estiniate 
of UNM*s community service than the lower social classes; 
the highest income brackets (above S15>000) were most 
negative and the lowest (below S4>000) was most positive. 

Question: On the whole, do you believe that provides 
an education for its graduatea which rioets the 
needs of the State? 

Yes^202 No-107 (27.7%) No Opinion-77 (19.9%) 

A slight majority of the sample was positive tov/ard 
VlWi on this question. Level of education and income were 
significant on this question. University graduates were 
most positive and those from two-year or technical 
schools were most negative. * Respondents whose incomes 
were bel^veen 36,000-9,000 were most negative; those between 
$10,000-12,000 most positive; and those below S6,00G most 
indecisive on this question. Those respondents connected 
Y/ith HWi (especially employees)* were most favorable, 
althoi%h this was not significant. One other cross- 
tabulation (place of residence with social class) showed 
some significance: respondents from the upper social 
class {professionals, etc.) in Bernalillo, Sandoval and 
Valencia counties were most negative on this question; 
those from the lowest social class (laborers, ^tc.) in 
Mora, Rio Arriba, San Miguel and Taos counties were most 
positive on this question. 

Q^uestion: If you have had an opportunity to evaluate the 
work of UM graduates, how would you rate their 
capability on this scale? 

10 (7.%) 17 (12.8%) 33 {^k.?>%) 13 (13.5>o) 

— — ^ — — X — — ^f^— 

Very low Very high 

No Contact- 23^ 

Of those respondents who v/ere in a position to evaluate 

graduates* work ability (n=133)> most rated them average 
(3) or above average (4). The significant variables on 
the cross-tabulation .were: social class, connection with 
UNM and place of residence. The middle class (blue collar 
workers) rated UNM graduates highest and the upper middle 
class (semi-professionals) rated them lowest. Those vrith 
connection to UNM rated the graduates highest. And those 



respondents in Los Alamos and Santa Fe counties in the 
highest social class (professionals) and without connection 
to UNM rate its graduates about average; those respondents 
in the same counties, and also without UNM connection, but 
in the semi-professional social class (II) rate IWl 
graduates below average* Those respondents in Bernalillo, 
Sandoval ajid Valencia counties in the lowest social class 
( labor ers-V) rate UNM graduates as above average* 

Question: V/ould you attend UNM if you had the opportunity? 

Yes-157 {kO.7%) No-164 (^2*5%) No Opinion-6/f (16.dO 

A large majority of the respondents to this question 
(60%) v/ere either unwilling or unsure about attending UNM 
(if they had the opportunity)* Several variables were 
significant on tliis question* Respondents from Bernalillo, 
Sandoval, Valencia, Mora, Rio Arriba, San Maguel, Taos, 
and San Juan counties were most positive on this question; 
respondents from Catron, Grant, Sierra, Socorro, Lincoln, 
Otero, Curry, Roosevelt and McKinley counties were most 
negative. Women were more positive about attending UNM 
than men# Republicans were significantly more willing to 
attend than Democrats or "Otijers." Respondents with 
advanced degrees were most negative (as well as high 
school graduates and two-»year school graduates) : university 
graduates wer^ most positive. Middle class respondents 
were more willing' to' attend UNM than either the extreme 
upper or lower classes. However, income seemed to contra- 
dict this finding: those whose incomes were below $^,000 
or between 36,000-8,000 were more willing to attend than 
those in the uppe;r income brackets. Of course, those 
respondents connected with UNM were more willing to 
attend UNM than those not connected. 

Question: ^Would you like ypur children to attend UNM? 

Yes-156 ikO.3%) NO-.166 No Opinion«63 (l6.^%) 

Once again, about 60% of^'the responses were either 
negative or unsure on this question r-elating to- an overall 
attitude toward UNM* Once again, respondents from 
Bernalillo, Sandoval,' Valencia, Mora, Rio Arriba, San 
Miguel and Taos counties wer^ most favorable. Respondents 
from Chavez, Eddy and Lea counties were most negative* 
The younger respondents were more favorable and those 
respondents between ^1-50 (who may have children of college 
age; v/ere most negative. The lowest social class (V- 
laborers) was most positive; the lowest income levels 
were most favorable (thus supporting the social class 
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variablf) ; hich school r^aduatoc ,verc r..o::'. pcji.iivc, -xn--; 
rraduate school educatod responder.rc r.oct negative* Tne 
social class variable was eGpecially sinnificar.t: v;ith 
those recpondents v/ith no connection vath UNI.: t.he lov;or 
the cocial class, the more positive the deGirc •:g send 
their children to UN^:* Other denographic voriablos wcro 
not si.^nificant • 

Question: On the whole, how satisfied are vou vnzh u:^:? 



k3 (11.^;^) 
very 

satisfied 



118 (31.6;:;) 

fabrly 

satisfied 



£9 (l8./>';) 
uncertain 



fairly un- 
satisfied 



7 0 (1:>Z^ 
very 'un- 
satisfied 



The purpose of this question was obtain an overall 
reading of the voting public's satisfaction v.ath UiDL The 
results on this question support those of the previous 
two questions (from which one may infer an overall attitude) 
almost 60% of the sample was uncertain, fairly or very 
unsatisfied v/ith UNl-1. Age, education, social cT^ss, 
income and connection with UN!-1 were significant variables 
on this question* Sex and political party affiliation 
were not significant, but trends approaching significance 
were noted. 

Those respondents over 50 years old were most satisfied 
with UJ^M; those between 31-4o were most dissatisfied. ^ 
University graduates were most satisfied, but those with 
advanced degrees were least satisfied. The lower the 
social claJs, the greater the satisfaction v*ith UNM; this 
pattern was confirmed ^jvith income bracket. Those 
respondents vath connections with UNTl were more satisfied 
than those vrlthout connection. Women and repubiicars 
were more satisfied with U!m, but these last two \ariables 
were not significajit . 

Question: How has this (campus disturbance of May, 1972) 
affected your response to this questionnaire? 

P03itively~4^ (11*9%) Negatively-113 (30.6?.) ^ 
No Effect-212 (57*5%) 

While most cvf the sample reported that their opinions 
were not altered by the demonstration against the war, 
most of those who admitted being affected were affected 
negatively. The chi square analysis on the fcross- 
tabulations revealed significant differences on the 
follovang variables: age, education, income, connection 
with UNM. Political party affiliation approached 
significance and a trend is reported. 
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Respondents under 21 years old claiiLed zo be positively 
affected by the campus disturbances; those over >0 v/ere 
most negatively affected; those between 31-^0 were least 
affected either way. As the level of education increased 
respondents were more negatively affected by the unrest. 
Also, most affected negatively were those respondo::ts in 
the mid-income bracket of $10,000-12,000, and those without 
connection to UNM. Republicans were more negatively 
affected than Democrats, but this trend, was not significant, 

) 

Question: If you are in an employer's position (*Aith 

o«.vailable jobs) , are you interested in inter- 
viev/ing UN1< graduates for a job t^vith yo^or 
company? 

Yes-i|0 (10.5%) No-52 (15.6"^) Not an Employer-290 (75*9'0 

Since most of the respondents were not in an employer's 
position, the distribution was too skewed to conduct any 
further analysis. (A list of those respondents indicating 
a willingness to employ UKM graduates was distributed to 
the WIK Placement Center.) 

Summary of Findings of Entire Survey 

An examination of the informational questions reveals 
that UNM effectively (93%) communicates itself to the 
voting public as an institution of teaching; 97?^ of the 
sample agreed that UNM should be an institution of teaching. 
Fewer respondents (75%) understood WIM to be an institution 
of research, and only %% perceived UM as an institution 
of community service (78% believed that it should be an 
institute of community service and 90% of research). ^7% 
of the sample declared that tjiey would like to know more 
about UNM*s community service, but 58% wanted to know 
more about UNI4's teacjiing. Only 37% of the sample v/as 
av/are of research or service benefits in their community. 

Newspapers are the medium used most often by the 
respondents to receive information about the University. 
Television is the second most frequently cited channel, 
and »»UNM Reports'^ the least often used. On the whole, 
men were more knowledgeable than women about UNM, and 
the younger age groups (belov/ 50 years) seemed to be more 
aware of the various aspects of the University than the 
older respondents. 

Overall attitude toward UNM is not positive among the 
voters sampled. 60% were unwilling to attend UT^M, send 
their children to UNM, or v/ere uncertain about this action. 
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Once again, 60% of the sample was uncertain, fairly or 
very dissatisfied vath UNM (on the whole)* Most positive 
aspects of UNM were its teaching; most negative responses 
were directed to its community service.* Republicans were 
more positive than Democrats; lower classes and lower 
income levels were more positive than the higher levels 
and classes; high school graduates were more favorable 
than more educated respondents* And the most favorable 
responses csime more often from re3TX)ndents in Mora, Rio 
Arriba, San Miguel, Taos counties tand occasionally from 
those in Bernalillo, Sajidoval, and Valencia counties). 
Most negative responses more often came iroitf respondents 
in Lea, San Juan, McKiziley, Chavez, and Eddy counties* 

On the basis of the findings of this survey, certain 
recommendations are made in the next section of this 
report. 
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III. 



Recommendations for Improving University-^Public 
Communication 



A, The D, H. Lavnrence Ranch Coiiferences shouli be 
continued and held at least twice a year. Few'er 
UNM participants and more community particii>ants 
should be invited. This change plus' the increase 
in the number of meetings should ;;ive ir.ore N'ew 
Mexico decision-makers an opportunity zo interact 
with UNM personnel. 



B. Better use of the mass media should 



to enhance the image of UNM. 
include: 



£38 encouragea 



Specific suggestions 



n 



1. ''Ferrel Heady TV Show^» weekly on one of the 
major TV stations. Since we already have a 
football and basketball-coach weekly show, 
it should be relatively simple to adopt this 
program.^ 

2» TV spots and commercials (and radio) should be 
used throughout the state. These should be 
written by media experts familiar with the 
best method for getting ma:^^iffiur. impact. This 
technique could be especially helpful in rural 
parts of the state where television is heavilj 
relied upon as a source of information* 

3. Current films should be made (possibxy by UNK 
students) for dissemination in^high schools, 
civic clubs, etc. 

Disseminate a weekly or bi-weekly UNl^ calendar 
for local newspaper publication (even in 
distant areas). 

In the area of '^personal communication,*' ti>e 
following are recommended: 

1. Key student-faculty-administrator leaders snouli 
form a <»UNM Amigos" team to conduct handshake 
tours around the State (outside the Albuqueraue 
area). 

2. A similar concept could be developed by the 
alumni association and also include ^^fri'^^ds 
of UNM'' (such as the Lobo Club). 
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iii.nh Gchools should bo ^'invaded" by faculty- 
Gcudent teams from every dopartnient for the 
;oint purpose of recruiting future students 
and irxformin/^ the high schools about current 
ac*ademic developments (In each department) • 

A parents^ conr.ittee should be established 
(ooosilly through the S^/adont Affairs Office 
or the Orientation Office) for the purpose 
of inproving conniunicati-on betv/een oV^V, ana 
tne parents of its student body, A paronrc' 
newsletter should also be adopted. 



jhe current LUSC should be immediately abolished 
and replaced by a Legislative-University Communis 
'ration'^ Committee v;hose sole purpose vn.ll bo to 
conduct rap-information exchange sessions wltn 
?^p;;s representatives (in Santa Fo and on the 
local campuses). They vrlll have no subpoena 
pov;er and no investigatory function, 'rhey shoulc 
function simj.lariy to the Governor's faculty rap- 
cessions. 



:he 3ove. or should establish a students* committee 
to monitor feedbacK regularly from students to him. 
The mechanism for this feedback system should be 
jointly developed by both parties. 

Tne Placement Office sRould attempt to improve 
relations between New Mexico employers and u^ll4 
graduates. A first step to reduce the exodus of 

graduates from New Me-^^uo v/ill be talcen in 
the fall, 1972 when the Governor ^s committee 
(XCSPT) v/ill sponsor " job conference for New 
Merico employers and UNl^l students 



A ^'hot-line'^ could be established statewide v/hereby 
'jny Now Mexico resident could telephone UNl^i (a 

pecial *^800" number) to receive current informa- 
tion aid news about any aspect of UNM. The ITrlK 
Report which is sent out over radio stations may 
bo^a good vehicle to begin with by taping it and 
putting it on the telephone. Another possibility 
io to allow the resident to leave a message, his 
name, rumber, etc. in order to be called ba'.k with 
an answer to his question. Of course, ideally, 
(and expensively) a '*live'^ person should answer 
all calls (perhaps, after a tape is played about . 
current UlJ!-fnews). Such a ^*hot-line»^ could easily 
De evaluated for effectiveness by counting the 
r.umber of calls/day and content analyzing their 
DurTXDse, etc * 



The Governor's moetings vrlth IH^M faculty should be 
continued and possibly expanded to include ropre- 
Gontatives of the /other state universities^ 

The above mentioned ISRAD recommendations (see 
section on ISRAD) should be implemented plus a 
possible I3RA.D television or radio show and/or 
an -IS.^AD" column in tho newspaper. 

The UIT1\ Public Opinion Poll should be conducted 
annually to monitor feedbaci^., rieasure attitudes, 
and compile comparative data to assess the impact 
of any long-term changes at Wn-'. The results of 
the firs*;, survey lead to the follov/in/: specific 
recommendations v/hich may reinforce and/or add 
to some of those already made above: 

1. If it is the desire of ITMl-I to project an imaF;e 
of being a commurAty service institution in 
addition to teaching and reseairch, more 
concentrated efforts v/ill have to be made in 
this area. The public media will probably 
have to be relied upon because 76% of the 
sample showed no di'-'-ect contact with UNll. 
Areas v/hj.ch are most lacld.ng in understanding 
this concept (Catron, Grant, Sierra, Socorro, 
Curry, Roosevelt, Lea, and McKinley counties) 
could probably be best informed (according to 
this survey) by television (spots, ISRAD shov/, 
etc*). Nev/spaper coverage will probably be 
most effective -/rLth the older age groups who 
show misunderstanding of this Ulihi functiono 

2» In a similar manner the University must emphasize 
its achievements and benefits to local 
communities in the area of research and 
community service. Special attention should 
be given to Curry, Roosevelt, Lea and San Juan 
counties. To a slightly greater extent, 
information and programs of interest to males 
might be stressed (since females are more 
favorable tov/ard UI^T* already) . 

3* Efforts to show the value of U:i>;'s educational 

contributions to the state should be concentrated 
in Mcl^inley and San Juan- counties. Since those 
with two-year and graduate (advanced degree) 
education v/ere most negative, causal factors 
should be uncovered and these audiences reached. 



U. V/hatever canipaipn ic deve?t.opod by UN!'., 

should probably incorporate appeals to hi/;her 
income levels, better educated citizens 
between the ages of 31- "^0 who live in Colfax, 
Union, Lincoln, Otero, Curry, I^oooevelt, Lea, 
McKinley, San Juan, Socorro, Sierra, Grant and 
Catron counties (where overall dissatisfaction 
is greatest) # 

In the final analysis, whatever sophisticated 
r.edia-oriented (or personally-oriented) coinriurJuCa- 
tion campaign is developed, it should be recognize 
that every student, faculty member, administrator, 
janitor, secretary, staff member, etc* connected 
wdth UNK is actually a separate channel of 
communication. If v/e can learn to use our ov/n 
human resources to better enhance our external 
image, we may be in little need of accomplishing 
that purpose. 
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